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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology  treats  of  the  faculties  of  the  Human  Mind, 
and  of  the  organs  by  means  of  which  they  are  manifested ; 
but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions. 

Dr.  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterwards  resident  in 
Paris,  was  the  founder  of  the  system.  He  was  born  at 
Tiefenbrunn,  in  Suabia,  on  the  9th  March,  1757,  and  died 
at  Paris  on  the  22nd  August,  1828.  From  an  early  age  he 
was  given  to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  companions  in  play,  and 
schoolfellows,  was  distinguished  from  other  individuals  by 
some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition.  Some  of  his  school¬ 
mates  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  penmanship, 
some  for  their  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others  for  their 
talent  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  or 
languages.  The  compositions  of  one  were  elegant,  the  style 
of  another  was  stiff  and  dry,  while  a  third  connected  his 
reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and  clothed  his  arguments 
in  the  most  forcible  language.  Their  dispositions  were 
equally  different  j  and  this  diversity  appeared  also  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  direction  of  their  partialities  and  aversions.  Not 
a  few  of  them  manifested  a  capacity  for  employments  which 
they  were  not  taught ;  they  cut  figures  in  wood,  or  deline¬ 
ated  them  on  paper ;  some  devoted  their  leisure  hours  to 
painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden,  while  their  companions 
abandoned  themselves  to  noisy  games,  or  traversed  the  woods 
to  gather  flowers,  seek  for  birds’  nests  or  catch  butterflies. 
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In  this  manner,  each  presented  a  character  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  and  Dr.  Gall  observed  that  the  individual  who  in  one 
year  had  displayed  selfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  never 
became  in  the  next  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Dr.  Gall  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  competing,  were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with 
great  facility ;  and  such  individuals  frequently  gained  from 
him  by  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had  won  by  the 
merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterwards,  having  changed  his  place  of 
residence,  he  still  met  individuals  endowed  with  an  equally 
great  talent  of  learning  to  repeat.  He  then  observed,  that 
his  schoolfellows,  so  gifted,  possessed  prominent  eyes,  and 
recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When  he  entered  the 
university,  he  directed  his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the 
students  whose  eyes  were  of  this  description,  and  found  that 
they  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  correct 
recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no  means 
distinguished  in  point  of  general  talent.  This  fact  was 
recognised  also  by  the  other  students  in  the  classes;  and, 
although  the  connection  between  the  talent  and  the  external 
sign  was  not  at  this  time  established  upon  such  complete 
evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philosophical  conclusion,  Dr. 
Gall  could  not  believe  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  circum¬ 
stances  was  entirely  accidental.  From  that  period,  there¬ 
fore,  he  suspected  that  they  stood  in  an  important  relation 
to  each  other.  After  much  reflection,  he  conceived,  that  if 
memory  for  words  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign,  the 
same  might  be  the  case  with  other  intellectual  powers ;  and 
afterwards,  all  individuals  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
faculty  became  the  objects  of  his  attention.  By  degrees, 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  found  external  signs  which 
indicated  a  decided  disposition  for  painting,  music,  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  He  also  became  acquainted  with  some 
individuals  remarkable  for  the  decision  of  their  character, 
and  in  whose  heads  he  observed  a  particular  part  to  be  very 
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largely  developed.  This  fact  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
But  in  making  these  observations,  he  never  conceived  for  a 
moment  that  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  the  different  talents, 
as  has  been  erroneously  represented ;  for,  from  the  first, 
he  referred  the  influences,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  brain. 

In  following  out,  by  observation,  the  principle  which 
accident  had  thus  suggested,  Dr.  Gall  for  some  time 
encountered  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  physio¬ 
logists  touching  the  brain,  and  of  metaphysicians  respecting 
the  mental  faculties.  He  had  simply  observed  nature. 
When,  however,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  books, 
he  found  the  most  extraordinary  conflict  of  opinions  every¬ 
where  prevailing,  which  for  the  moment  made  him  hesitate 
about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observations.  He  found 
that  the  moral  sentiments  had,  by  an  almost  general  consent, 
been  consigned  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  and 
that  while  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Galen,  Haller,  and  other 
physiologists,  placed  the  sentiment  soul  or  intellectual 
faculties  in  the  brain,  Aristotle  placed  it  in  the  heart,  Van 
Helmont  in  the  stomach,  Descartes  and  his  followers  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  Drelincourt  and  others  in  the  cerebellum. 
He  observed  also,  that  a  great  number  of  philosophers  and 
physiologists  asserted  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  mental 
faculties,  and  that  the  differences  observable  between  them 
are  owing  either  to  education,  or  to  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  all  differences  were 
accidental,  he  inferred  that  there  could  be  no  natural  signs 
of  predominating  faculties,  and  consequently,  that  the 
project  of  learning  by  observation  to  distinguish  a  connection 
between  particular  mental  powers  and  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  must  be  hopeless.  This  difficulty,  he  combated 
by  the  reflection,  that  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  schoolfellows, 
had  all  received  very  nearly  the  same  education,  but  that 
still  each  of  them  unfolded  a  distinct  character,  over  which 
circumstances  appeared  to  exert  only  a  limited  control.  He 
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observed,  moreover,  that  not  unfrequently  those  whose 
education  had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  on 
whom  the  labours  of  teachers  had  been  most  freely  lavished, 
remained  far  behind  their  companions  in  attainments. 
“  Often,”  says  he,  “  were  we  accused  of  want  of  will,  or 
deficiency  in  zeal ;  but  many  of  us  could  not,  even  with  the 
most  ardent  desire,  followed  up  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts, 
attain  in  some  pursuits  even  to  mediocrity ;  while  in  certain 
other  points  some  of  us  surpassed  our  schoolfellows  without 
an  effort,  and  almost,  it  might  be  said,  without  perceiving 
it  ourselves.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not 
appear  to  attach  much  faith  to  the  system  which  taught  the 
equality  of  mental  faculties ;  for  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  exact  more  from  one  scholar,  and  less  from 
another.  They  spoke  frequently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their  pupils  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel,  by  assuring  them  that  each  would  be  required  to 
render  an  account  only  in  proportion  to  the  gifts  which  he 
had  received.” 

Being  convinced  by  these  facts  that  there  is  a  natural 
and  constitutional  diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  he 
encountered  in  books  still  another  obstacle  to  his  success  in 
determining  the  external  signs  of  the  mental  powers.  He 
found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languages,  drawing, 
distinguishing  places,  music,  and  mechanical  arts,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  different  talents  which  he  had  observed  in 
his  schoolfellows,  the  metaphysicians  spoke  only  of  general 
powers,  such  as  perception,  conception,  memory,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  judgment ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover 
external  signs  in  the  head  corresponding  to  these  general 
faculties,  or  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  physiological 
doctrines  taught  by  the  authors  already  mentioned  regarding 
the  seat  of  the  mind,  he  found  perplexities  without  end,  and 
difficulties  insurmountable. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  every  theory  and  preconceived 
opinion,  Dr.  Gall  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature.  Being  a  friend  of  Dr.  Nord,  physician  to 
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a  lunatic  asylum  in  Vienna,  he  had  opportunities,  of  which 
he  availed  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane. 
He  visited  prisons,  and  resorted  to  schools ;  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  courts  of  princes,  to  colleges,  and  the  seats  of 
justice ;  and  wherever  he  heard  of  an  individual  distin¬ 
guished  in  any  particular  way,  by  either  remarkable  endow¬ 
ment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the  development 
of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
induction,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing  that 
particular  mental  powers  are  indicated  by  particular 
configurations  of  the  head. 

Hitherto,  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indica¬ 
tions,  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
On  reflection,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  physiology 
is  imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy.  Having 
observed  a  woman  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
afflicted  with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  with 
a  body  somewhat  shrunk,  possessed  a  mind  as  active  and 
intelligent  as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her  class,  Dr. 
Gall  declared  his  conviction  that  the  structure  of  the  brain 
must  be  different  from  what  was  generally  conceived — a 
remark  which  Tulpius  also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydro¬ 
cephalic  patient  who  manifested  the  mental  faculties.  He 
therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  anatomical  researches 
into  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance  when  an  individual  whose  head  he  had 
observed  while  alive  happened  to  die,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  permission  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently  did 
so ;  and  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that,  on  removal  of 
the  skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  duramater,  presented  a 
form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited 
in  life. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his 
discoveries  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did 
not,  as  many  have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and 
pretend  by  that  means  to  have  discovered  the  seats  of  the 
mental  powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived,  first 
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map  out  the  head  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a 
faculty  to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to 
conceive  the  place  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the 
contrary,  he  first  observed  a  concomitance  between  particular 
talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the  head ; 
he  next  ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure 
and  size  of  the  brain  were  indicated  by  these  external  forms ; 
and  it  was  only  after  these  facts  were  determined,  that  the 
brain  was  minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its 
structure. 

At  Vienna,  in  1796,  Dr.  Gall  for  the  first  time  delivered 
lectures  on  his  system. 

In  1800,  Dr.  J.  G.  Spurzheim  began  the  study  of 
Phrenology  under  him,  having  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the 
first  time,  at  one  of  his  lectures.  In  1804  he  was  associated 
with  him  in  his  labours ;  and  after  that  period  he  not  only 
added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those  of  Dr.  Gall,  in 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  but  contributed 
much  to  form  the  truths,  brought  to  light  by  their  joint 
observations,  into  a  beautiful  and  interesting  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  to  develop  its  moral  applications. 
In  Britain  we  were  at  first  chiefly  indebted  to  his  personal 
exertions  and  printed  works  for  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

THE  EOTTR  TEMPERAMENTS. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  phrenologist  does 
not  compare  general  size  and  general  power ;  a  man  may 
have  a  small  head,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  yet  a  power¬ 
ful  intellect ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  in  him  the  anterior 
lobe  or  seat  of  the  intellect  is  large,  and  that  the  deficiency 
lies  in  the  organs  of  the  propensities  or  sentiments,  or  of 
both.  In  such  cases,  there  will  be  intellectual  vigour  without 
much  force  of  character. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size,  are 
constitution,  health,  exercise,  excitement  from  without,  and 
in  some  cases  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs. 
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Constitution  or  quality  of  brain  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  effects  of  size.  Of  two  brains  of  equal  size,  one  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  finest  texture,  and  most  vigorous 
constitution,  while  the  other  may  be  inferior  in  quality,  and 
naturally  inert.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  only  the 
better  constituted  brain  will  manifest  the  mind  with  vigour 
fully  proportioned  to  its  size.  That  size  is  nevertheless  the 
measure  of  power,  may  be  proved,  by  contrasting  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  smaller  brain,  equally  well  constituted,  with 
the  larger  one;  then  the  energy  will  be  found  greatest  in  the 
latter.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Do  we 
possess  any  index  to  the  constitution  or  quality  of  the  brain  ? 

There  are  some  constitutional  qualities  which  can  be  judged 
of  only  by  knowing  the  qualities  of  the  stock,  or  race,  from 
which  the  individual  under  examination  is  descended.  I 
have  observed  a  certain  feebleness  in  the  brain,  indicating 
itself  by  weakness  of  mind,  without  derangement,  in  some 
individuals  born  in  India,  of  an  English  father  and  Hindoo 
mother.  The  tinge  of  colour  and  the  form  of  the  features 
indicate  this  descent.  I  have  noticed  feebleness  and  some¬ 
times  irregularity  of  action  in  the  brains  of  individuals,  not 
insane,  but  who  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  insanity 
abounded.  I  do  not  know  any  external  physical  indication 
of  this  condition.  The  temperaments  indicate,  to  a  certain 
extent,  important  constitutional  qualities.  There  are  four 
temperaments,  accompanied  by  different  degrees  of  activity 
in  the  brain. 

The  first,  or  lymphatic  temperament,  is  distinguishable  by 
a  round  form  of  the  body,  softness  of  the  muscular  system, 
repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  fair  hair,  a  pale  clear  skin, 
and  a  hazy  sleepy  eye.  It  is  accompanied  by  languid  vital 
actions,  and  weakness  and  slowness  in  the  circulation.  The 
brain,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  is  also  slow,  languid,  and 
feeble  in  its  action,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are 
proportionally  sluggish  and  weak. 

The  second  or  sanguine  constitution,  is  indicated  by  well- 
defined  forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable 
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firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair,  inclining  to  chestnut,  blue  eyes, 
a  fair  complexion,  with  ruddiness  of  countenance.  It  is 
attended  by  great  activity  in  the  bloodvessels  and  fondness 
for  exercise.  The  brain  partakes  of  the  general  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  the  system. 

The  fibrous  (generally  but  improperly  termed  the  bilious) 
temperament,  is  distinguished  by  black  hair,  dark  skin, 
moderate  fulness  and  much  firmness  of  flesh,  with  harshly 
expressed  outline  of  the  person.  The  functions  partake  of 
great  energy  of  action,  which  extends  to  the  brain  ;  and  the 
countenance,  in  consequence,  shews  strong,  marked,  and 
decided  features. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  thin  hair, 
thin  skin,  small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion, 
paleness  of  countenance,  and  often  delicate  health.  The 
whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  is  predominantly 
active  and  energetic,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  pro¬ 
portionally  vivacious  and  powerful. 

The  different  temperaments  owe  their  origin  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  in  size,  of  particular  systems  of  organs.  For 
example,  the  function  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  to  digest 
food  and  nourish  the  body.  If  these  be  large,  and  if  the 
lungs  and  brain  be  relatively  small,  then  the  abdominal 
functions  will  preponderate,  and  the  individual  will  resemble 
the  ox  in  his  dispositions ;  he  will  eat,  digest,  and  fatten, 
but  be  greatly  averse  to  muscular  and  mental  activity.  This 
combination  of  organs  is  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament. 

The  office  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  which  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  is  to  purify,  invigorate,  and  circulate  the  blood. 
When  the  thorax  is  large  and  the  brain  and  abdomen  small, 
the  blood  is  well  oxygenated,  and  vigorously  propelled ;  and 
hence  life  and  activity  are  copiously  communicated  to  the 
whole  body.  The  abdomen  being  small,  there  is  no  tendency 
to  fat;  and  the  brain,  in  point  of  size,  being  below  the 
average  proportion  in  relation  to  the  lungs,  there  is  no  strong 
disposition  to  thinking.  Hence  the  dispositions  will  be 
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towards  muscular  exertion,  and  pleasure  will  be  felt  in  mere 
existence.  This  constitution  is  viewed  as  the  cause  of  the 
sanguine  temperament. 

The  function  of  the  brain  is  to  manifest  the  mind ;  when 
it  is  large,  with  the  thorax  and  abdomen  small,  there  will  be 
great  mental  vivacity,  with  limited  capacity  of  digestion,  and 
little  tendency  to  muscular  action.  Individuals  so  consti¬ 
tuted  will  delight  in  mental  emotion  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
This  is  viewed  as  the  origin  of  the  nervous  temperament. 
The  bilious  is  supposed  to  arise  from  predominance  of  the 
fibrous  structures  of  the  body. 

The  different  temperaments  are  rarely  found  pure.  The 
common  mixtures  are  the  sanguine-lymphatic,  the  nervous- 
lymphatic,  and  the  nervous-bilious. 
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NAMES  OF  THE  ORGANS. 

AF  F  ECTI VE  F  ACULTI E  S . 


I.  Propensities. 

1 .  Amativeness 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness 

3.  Concentrativeness 

4.  Adhesiveness 

5 .  Combativeness 

6.  Destructiveness 

6a.  Alimentiveness 

7 .  Secretiveness 

8.  Acquisitiveness 

9.  Constructiveness 

II.  Sentiments. 

A.  Sentiments  common  to  man  and  the  lower 

ANIMALS. 


10.  Self-Esteem 

11.  Love  of  Approbation 

12.  Cautiousness 

13.  Benevolence 

B.  Sentiments  proper  to  man. 

14.  Veneration  18.  Wonder 


15.  F irmness 

16.  Correctiveness 

1 7 .  Hope 

19.  Ideality 

20.  Wit  or  Mirthfulness 

2 1 .  Imitation 

INTELLECTUAL 

FACULTIES. 

I.  Perspective  faculties. 

22  Individuality 

23.  Form 

24.  Size 

25.  Weight 

26.  Colouring 

27.  Locality 

28.  Number 

29.  Order 

30.  Eventuality 

31.  Time 

32.  Tune 

33.  Language 

II.  Reflective  faculties. 

34.  Comparison 

35.  Casuality 
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PROPENSITIES. 

The  faculties  falling  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideas ; 
their  sole  function  is  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific 
kind.  These  faculties  are  common  to  Man  with  Animals. 


1. — Amativeness. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity  j  it  is 
situated  between  and  below  the  mastoid  process  on  each 
side,  and  the  projecting  point  in  the  middle  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  size  is  indicated 
during  life  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck  at  these  parts. 
In  new-born  children,  the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed 
of  all  the  cerebral  parts.  It  is  to  the  brain  as  one  to 
thirteen,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  and  in  adults  as  one  to  six, 
seven,  or  eight.  It  attains  its  full  size  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-six.  In  females,  in  general,  it  is  less  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  than  in  males ;  but  in  some  females  it  may  be 
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found  larger  in  proportion  to  the  brain  than  in  males  in 
general.  In  old  age  it  frequently  diminishes.  There  is 
no  constant  proportion  betwixt  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum 
in  all  individuals,  just  as  there  is  no  invariable  proportion 
betwixt  the  feeling  and  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 


2. — Philoprogenitiveness. 

A  strong  membrane,  called  the  Tentorium,  separates  the 
cerebellum  from  the  brain.  The  organ  of  Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness  is  situated  immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  corresponds  to  the  protuberance  of  the 
occiput ;  but  a  small  space  intervenes  in  the  skull  between 
the  cerebellum  and  this  organ,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
attachment  of  the  tentorium  to  the  skull,  and  by  the  trans¬ 
verse  sinus.  It  is  generally  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  organs,  in  females  than  in  males.  When  it  is  large, 
and  No.  i  moderate,  it  gives  a  drooping  appearance  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  head. 

The  chief  function  of  the  faculty  is  to  produce  the 
instinctive  love  of  offspring  in  general.  This  feeling  is 
distinct  from  benevolence;  for  we  frequently  find  it  strong 
in  selfish  individuals,  who  manifest  no  compassionate  feel¬ 
ing  towards  adults.  It  is  equally  distinct  from  self-love, 
for  sometimes  the  most  generous  are  passionately  fond  of 
children,  and  occasionally  the  most  selfish  are  indifferent 
about  them.  It  chiefly  supports  the  mother  in  her  toils, 
and  renders  even  delightful  the  cares  and  troubles  of  rearing 
a  helpless  offspring. 

The  natural  language  of  the  faculty  is  soft,  tender,  and 
sympathetic ;  and  when  the  feeling  is  strong,  the  individual 
is  delighted  at  the  sight  of  children,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  instinctively  captivated  by  its  natural  expression, 
and  flock  around  him  when  he  makes  his  appearance.  It 
is  large  in  the  Hindoo,  Negro,  and  Charib  skulls. 
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3. — Concentrativeness. 

The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness  and  below  Self-Esteem. 


ROBERT  BURNS.  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ,  because 
it  is  sometimes  large,  when  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness  and  Self-Esteem  lying  below  and  above  it  are  small, 
and  sometimes  small  when  these  are  large.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
observed  it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persons  who 
seemed  attached  to  particular  places ;  and  he  thence  termed 
it  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness.  The  function,  however,  is 
stated  by  him  to  be  only  conjectural.  From  more  enlarged 
observations,  it  now  seems  probable,  that  its  function  is  to 
maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  combined 
activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed  towards  one  object ; 
and  it  is,  in  consequence,  named  Concentrativeness. 

The  first  step  in  the  discovery  of  this  last  function  was 
the  observation,  that  certain  individuals  are  naturally  prone 
to  sedentary  habits,  and  find  it  painful  to  stir  abroad, 
without  a  special  motive,  and  this,  too,  of  considerable 
urgency.  Other  persons  experience  equal  difficulty  in 
settling ;  their  strongest  desire  is  to  engage  in  some  active 
employment,  in  which  their  attention  shall  be  carried,  as 
it  were,  out  of  themselves,  and  occupied  with  external 
objects  and  occurrences.  The  former  were  perceived  to 
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possess  this  organ  large,  the  latter  small.  Some  patients, 
afflicted  with  nervous  debility,  feel  extreme  aversion  to 
active  pursuits,  in  whom  the  organ  may  be  found  small ; 
but  these  are  cases  of  disease,  and  the  observations  now 
alluded  to  were  made  on  individuals  in  the  vigour  of  life 
and  health. 

The  next  step  was  the  observation,  that  some  persons 
possess  a  natural  facility  of  concentrating  their  feelings  and 
thoughts,  without  the  tendency  to  be  distracted  by  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  emotions  or  ideas  foreign  to  the  main  point  under 
consideration.  Such  persons  possess  a  command  over  their 
feelings  and  intellectual  powers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct 
them  in  their  whole  vigour  to  the  pursuit  which  forms  the 
object  of  their  study  for  the  time,  and  hence  they  produce 
the  greatest  possible  results  from  the  particular  endowment 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Other  individuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  observed,  whose  feelings  do 
not  act  in  combination,  who  find  their  thoughts  lost  in  dis¬ 
sipation,  who  are  unable  to  keep  the  leading  idea  in  its  situ¬ 
ation  of  becoming  prominence ;  are  distracted  by  accessories ; 
and,  in  short,  experience  great  difficulty  in  combining  their 
whole  powers  to  a  single  object.  These  persons,  even  with 
considerable  reflecting  talents,  fail  to  produce  a  correspond¬ 
ing  general  effect,  and  their  mental  productions  are  character¬ 
ised  by  the  intrusion  of  irrelevant  emotions  and  ideas,  and 
the  unperceived  omission  of  others  that  are  important,  arising 
from  the  disjointed  action  of  their  several  faculties.  The 
organ  was  perceived  to  be  large  in  the  former  and  small  in 
the  latter. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  of  mind  is  an 
intellectual  operation,  and  that  the  organ  No.  3  is  situated 
between  the  propensities  and  sentiments.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  if  concentration  be  of  an  intellectual  nature.  All  the 
Intellectual  faculties  perceive  objects  or  relations  existing 
independent  of  the  mind,  but  Concentrativeness  has  no 
external  object  or  relation.  Its  whole  influence  and  sphere 
of  activity,  like  those  of  Firmness  and  Self-Esteem,  near 
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which  it  is  placed,  arise  and  terminate  in  the  mind  itself. 
This  is  characteristic  of  a  sentiment,  and  not  of  an. intellec¬ 
tual  power.  F arther,  Concentrativeness  combines  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  directs  them  in  a  concentrated  effort,  as  much  as 
it  does  the  Intellectual  faculties.  The  Author  of  “  Waver- 
ley  ”  speaks  of  “concentrated  grief”;  and  it  is  sense  to 
speak  of  “  concentrated  selfishness,”  or  “  concentrated 
affection”;  these  effects  arising  from  this  organ,  combined 
with  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteem,  Adhesiveness,  or  Acquisi¬ 
tiveness.  The  organ  is  small  in  the  American  Indians,  and 
larger  in  Negroes  and  Europeans.  A  convolution  of  the 
brain,  lying  above  the  corpus  callosum,  extends  from  the 
bottom  of  this  organ  to  the  organs  of  the  Intellectual  faccul- 
ties,  which  convolution  is  in  communication  also  with  Self- 
Esteem,  and  several  organs  of  the  Sentiments. 


4. — Adhesiveness. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Concentrativeness, 
higher  up  than  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  just  above  the 
lambdoidal  suture.  . 

The  faculty  produces  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attach 
one’s  self  to  surrounding  objects,  animate  and  inanimate. 
Those  persons  in  whom  it  is  very  strong  feel  an  involuntary 
impulse  to  embrace, and  cling  to  the  object  of  their  affections. 
It  disposes  to  friendship  and  society  in  general,  and  gives 
ardour  to  the  shake  of  the  hand.  In  boys  it  frequently 
indicates  itself  by  attachment  to  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  birds, 
and  other  animals.  In  girls  it  shews  itself  by  great  affec¬ 
tion  for  dolls.  It  is  stronger,  and  the  organ  is  larger,  in 
women  than  in  men.  When  too  strong,  excessive  regret  at 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  excessive  uneasiness  at  leaving  one’s 
country,  or  the  disease  called  Nostalgia,  is  the  result. 
When  feeble,  indifference  to  others  is  the  consequence,  which 
may  render  a  man  an  anchorite  or  hermit. 
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5. — Combativeness. 

The  organ  is  situated  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  or 
mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 


The  faculty  produces  active  courage,  and  when  energetic, 
the  propensity  to  attack.  A  considerable  endowment  is 
indispensable  to  all  great  and  magnanimous  characters.  It 
gives  that  boldness  to  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  look  un¬ 
daunted  on  opposition,  also  to  meet,  and,  if  possible,  to 
overcome  it.  When  very  deficient,  the  individual  cannot 
resist  attacks,  and  is  incapable  of  making  his  way  where 
he  must  invade  the  prejudices  or  encounter  the  hostility  of 
others.  When  too  energetic,  it  inspires  with  the  love  of 
contention  for  its  own  sake;  leads  to  a  fiery  and  quarrelsome 
disposition ;  and  pleasure  may  then  be  felt  in  disputation 
or  in  fighting. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  speaks  of  a  principle  which  gives  us 
“  additional  vigour,  when  assailed,  and  which,  from  the 
certainty  of  this  additional  vigour  of  resistance,  renders 
attack  formidable  to  the  assailant.77  And,  again,  “  There 
is,77  says  he,  “  a  principle  in  our  mind,  which  is  to  us  like 
a  constant  protector,  which  may  slumber,  indeed,  but  which 
slumbers  only  at  seasons,  when  its  vigilance  would  be  use¬ 
less  ;  which  awakes,  therefore,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
unjust  intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and 
more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  attack  it 
has  to  dread.77  “  Courage, 77  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  a 
quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always 
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respected,  even  when  it  is  associated  with  vice.”  The  chief 
difference  betwixt  these  and  the  Phrenological  views,  is, 
that  we  regard  the  propensity  as  an  active  impulse  exerting 
an  habitual  influence  on  the  mind  j  inspiring  it,  when  the 
organ  is  large,  with  constitutional  boldness,  and  prompting 
it  to  seek  opportunities  and  situations  in  which  the  faculty 
may  exercise  itself ;  and  when  the  organ  is  small,  occasion¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  timidity  and  deficiency  of  spirit  for 
active  enterprise. 

6. — Destructiveness. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a 
little  backwards  and  forwards  from,  the  external  opening 
of  the  ear,  and  corresponds  to  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  Dr.  Gall7s  plates  it  extends  a  few  lines 
farther  back  than  in  Dr.  Spurzheim’s.  There  are  cases 
in  nature  corresponding  to  both,  there  being  slight  variations 
in  the  situations  of  the  cerebral  organs,  as  in  the  distribution 
of  the  bloodvessels,  nerves,  etc.,  in  different  individuals.  A 
difference,  in  the  skulls  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
animals,  first  suggested  the  existence  of  the  organ.  If  we 
place  the  skull  of  any  carnivorous  animal  horizontally,  and 
trace  a  vertical  line  through  the  external  meatus  auditorius, 
a  great  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  situated  above  and 
behind  that  line ;  and  the  more  an  animal  is  carnivorous, 
the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  brain  there  situated. 

The  faculty  produces  the  impulse,  attended  with  desire, 
to  destroy  in  general.  Combativeness  gives  the  desire  to 
meet  and  overcome  obstacles ;  but  having  vanquished  them, 
the  mind,  under  its  inspiration,  pursues  them  no  farther. 
Destructiveness  prompts  us  to  exterminate  them,  so  that 
they  may  never  rise  up  to  occasion  fresh  embarrassment. 
When  energetic,  it  gives  a  keen  and  impatient  tone  to  the 
mind,  and  adds  force  in  certain  circumstances  to  character. 
Anger  and  rage  are  manifestations  of  it ;  which  being 
analysed  are  threats  of  unpleasant  consequences  or  vengeance 
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to  those  who  transgress  our  commands,  or  encroach  on  our 
rights.  Hence  it  gives  weight  to  injunction,  by  inspiring  it 
with  dread  of  suffering  in  case  of  disobedience.  It  is 
essential  to  satire ;  and  inspires  authors  who  write  cuttingly, 
with  a  view  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  their  opponents. 
When  very  deficient,  there  is  a  lack  of  fire  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  the  mind,  as  it  were,  wants  edge,  and  the  individual 
is  prone  to  sink  into  passive  indolence.  He  feels,  too,  and 
others  likewise  discover,  that  his  resentment  wants  force, 
that  it  is  feeble  and  impotent,  and  the  wicked  set  him  at 
defiance,  or  subject  him  with  impunity  to  abuse.  Cruelty 
is  the  result  of  its  excessive  energy,  uncontrolled  by  Benevo¬ 
lence  and  Justice.  The  organ  is  conspicuous  in  the  heads 
of  cool  and  deliberate  murderers,  and  in  persons  habitually 
delighting  in  cruelty.  Cursing  is  the  outward  expression 
of  its  fierce  activity,  and  is  another  form  of  its  abuse. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  organ  is  always  found  large  in 
keen  sportsmen,  without  exception.  It  is  also  generally 
large  in  those  who  are  fond  of  seeing  the  infliction  of  pain 
in  all  its  forms. 

6a. — Alimentiveness. 

or  Organ  of  the  Appetite  for  Food. 

In  the  sheep,  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  very  large, 
are  perceived  to  terminate  in  two  cerebral  convolutions,  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  adjoining  and 
immediately  below  the  situation  occupied  by  the  organs  of 
Destructiveness  in  carnivorous  animals.  The  sheep  is  guid¬ 
ed  in  the  selection  of  its  food  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and 
these  parts  may  be  the  organs  of  the  instinct  which  prompts 
that  animal  to  take  nourishment.  When  the  organ  is  large, 
the  head  is  broad  at  this  part,  but  which  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  high  cheek-bones.  The  temporal  muscle 
covers  the  organ,  and  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  its 
thickness.  The  organ  is  considered  as  only  probable. 
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7. — Secretiveness. 

The  organ  is  situated  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bones,  immediately  above  Destructiveness,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  brain. 

The  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
possess  spontaneous  activity ;  hence 
various  thoughts,  desires,  and  emo¬ 
tions,  arise  involuntarily,  the  outward 
expression  of  which  is  not,  in  all 
circumstances,  becoming.  Secretive¬ 
ness  produces  the  instinctive  tendency 
to  conceal  these,  and  to  suppress  their 
manifestations,  till  the  understanding 
shall  have  decided  on  their  propriety 
and  probable  consequences.  Besides,  man  and  animals  are 
occasionally  liable  to  the  assaults  of  enemies,  which  may 
be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  cases  where  strength  is 
wanting  to  repel  them  by  force.  Nature,  therefore,  by 
means  of  this  propensity,  enables  them  to  add  prudence, 
slyness,  or  cunning,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  other 
faculties  possessed  by  the  individual,  to  their  other  means 
of  defence.  It  may  be  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ; 
and  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  manifestations  of  the  other  faculties,  and 
serves  as  a  defence  against  prying  curiosity.  Those  in 
whom  it  is  deficient  are  too  open  for  the  intercourse  of 
general  society ;  they  are  characterised  by  a  headlong  blunt¬ 
ness  of  manner  and  deficiency  of  tact,  arising  from  the 
instantaneous  expression  of  each  thought  and  emotion,  as 
it  flows  on  the  mind,  without  regard  to  the  delicacies 
required  by  time,  place  or  circumstances.  Too  great  an 

endowment,  on  the  other  hand,  when  not  regulated  by 
strong  intellect,  and  moral  sentiments,  produces  abuse. 
The  individual  then  mistakes  cunning  for  prudence,  and 
ability,  and  conceals  every  purpose  of  his  life,  trifling  or 
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momentous ;  and  he  may  be  led  to  practise  lying,  duplicity, 
and  deceit.  It  supplies  the  cunning  necessary  to  theft,  and 
by  producing  an  inward  feeling  of  extreme  secrecy,  lessens 
the  fear  of  detection,  and  thus  indirectly  prompts  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  It  has  been  found  large  in  a  great 
number  of  habitual  thieves. 

The  organ  has  been  found  large  in  actors  and  in  those 
who  excel  in  the  imitative  arts.  Combined  with  Imitation, 
it  gives  the  power  of  expression ;  and,  in  actors,  it  may  be 
conceived  to  do  this,  by  furnishing  its  possessor  with  the 
power  of  practising  a  conscious  duplicity,  a  talent  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  in  the  representation  of  a  variety  of  char¬ 
acters,  or  by  restraining  the  particular  faculties  whose 
influence  requires  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  time.  If  we 
wish  to  deter  a  child  from,  some  act  not  very  improper  in 
itself,  but  which  to  him  might  be  prejudicial,  we  feign 
anger  and  forbid  him ;  in  this  process  Secretiveness  probably 
restrains  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Benevolence,  and  permits 
the  natural  language  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
to  appear.  When  an  actor  performs  Richard  III.  Secre¬ 
tiveness  will  suppress  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Con¬ 
scientiousness,  and  allow  ample  scope  to  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Firmness,  and  Love  of  Approbation.  If 
this  theory  be  correct,  it  will  be  by  restraining  some 
faculties,  and  permitting  others  to  manifest  themselves 
energetically,  that  Secretiveness  will  conduce  to  acting  as 
distinguished  from  Imitation.  This  power  of  personation 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  a  talent  for  profound  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  hypocrisy.  Secretiveness  is  an  element,  along 
with  the  faculty  of  wit,  in  a  talent  for  humour,  and  produces 
the  sly  concealment  of  real  character,  design  or  sentiment, 
which  is  essential  to  humorous  representations.  In 
writing,  it  leads  to  Irony,  which  is  a  species  of  humour. 
It  gives  the  sidelong  glance,  and  suspicious  look,  to  the 
eye ;  and,  when  energetic,  inspires  the  individual  with  a 
desire  to  discover  the  designs  of  others,  as  well  as  to 
conceal  his  own. 
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This  propensity  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
metaphysicians.  Lord  Bacon,  however,  in  his  Essay  on 
Cunning,  describes  accurately  many  of  its  abuses. 

8. — Acquisitiveness. 

The  organ  is  situated  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone.  It  was,  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  called 
Covetiveness ;  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  suggested  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  Acquisitiveness. 


The  faculty  produces  the  tendency  to  acquire,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  in  general,  without  reference  to  the  uses 
to  which  the  objects,  when  attained,  may  be  applied.  The 
idea  of  property  is  founded  on  it.  It  takes  its  direction 
from  other  faculties,  and  hence  may  lead  to  collecting 
coins,  paintings,  minerals,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity 
or  science,  as  well  as  money.  Idiots,  under  its  influence, 
are  known  to  collect  things  of  no  intrinsic  value.  A  person 
in  whom  it  is  predominant,  desires  to  acquire  for  the 
pleasure  attending  the  mere  act  of  acquisition.  If  he  is  the 
owner  of  fifty  acres,  he  will  vastly  delight  in  obtaining 
fifty  more;  if  of  a  hundred  thousand,  he  will  still  rejoice 
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in  doubling  their  number.  His  understanding  may  be 
convinced  that  he  already  possesses  even  superfluity,  and, 
nevertheless,  under  the  vivid  impulses  of  the  faculty,  he 
may  eagerly  pant  for  more,  for  its  gratification.  This 
instinctive  tendency  to  acquire  and  to  accumulate,  is  the 
foundation  of  wealth,  and  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  civilised  society.  If  men  had  always  provided  only 
what  they  could  individually  enjoy,  they  would  never  have 
emerged  from  the  savage  condition.  Persons  in  whom  the 
propensity  is  weak,  think  of  every  thing,  and  pursue  every 
object,  with  more  avidity  than  wealth ;  there  is  no  intense 
vivacity  in  their  pursuit  of  gain.  Its  abuse  leads  to 
covetousness,  dishonesty,  and  theft.  Avarice  is  the  result 
of  its  predominating  energy. 

The  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  such  a  propensity, 
but  resolve  the  desire  of  acquisition  into  love  of  the  objects 
which  it  may  purchase.  The  Phrenological  view  is  founded 
on  observation,  and  accords  better  with  the  phenomena  of 
actual  life.  Lord  Karnes,  however,  observes,  that  “  Man 
is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for 
storing  up  things  of  use ;  and  the  sense  of  property  is 
bestowed  on  men,  for  securing  to  them  what  they  thus  store 
up.”  This  author  has  also  remarked,  that  the  instinct  is 
possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  “  The  beavers,”  says  he, 
“  perceive  the  timber  they  store  up  for  food  to  be  their 
property ;  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  the  same  perception 
with  regard  to  their  winter’s  provision  of  honey.”  He 
continues,  “  The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great 
blessing,  degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses 
the  bounds  of  moderation.”  These  observations  are  highly 
Phrenological. 

9. — C'onstructiveness. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone 
immediately  above  the  spheno-temporal  suture.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  and  situation  vary  slightly,  according  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Its  size  is  less  easily 
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distinguished,  if  the  zygomatic  process  is  very  projecting, 
or  if  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or  the  forehead  in 
general,  or  the  organs  of  language  and  Order  in  particular, 
are  greatly  developed.  The  leading  object  is  to  determine 
the  actual  size  of  each  organ,  and  not  its  mere  prominence ; 
and  it  is  proper,  therefore,  in  examining  nature,  to  keep 
these  observations  in  view,  and  also  to  notice,  that  if  the 
base  of  the  brain  is  narrow,  this  organ  holds  a  situation  a 
little  higher,  and  there  will  then  frequently  be  found  a 
slight  depression  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  betwixt 
the  zygomatic  process  and  the  organ  in  question,  especially 
when  the  muscles  are  thin.  In  such  cases,  it  has  some¬ 
times  appeared  as  high  up  as  Tune.  This  slight  variation 
from  uniform  situations  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  anatomist,  who  knows  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  not  on  this  account,  embarrassed  in  his 
operations ;  for  the  aberration  never  exceeds  certain  limits, 
and  he  acquires,  by  experience,  the  tact  of  allowing  for 
it  to  this  extent.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  this  part  of  the  brain  depends  upon  the 
force  with  which  the  temporal  muscles,  which  lie  over  it, 
have  acted  in  the  individual ;  and  it  is  said  that  carnivorous 
animals  who  masticate  bones,  and  in  consequence  possess 
those  muscles  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  have  narrow 
heads,  and  little  brain  in  the  region  of  this  organ.  The 
answer  to  this  is  fourfold  :  ist,  Carnivorous  animals  do 
not  build,  and  the  organ  in  question  is  wanting  in  them. 
The  organ  being  absent,  their  heads  are  narrow  of  course ; 
but  all  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  phrenology.  2ndly, 
In  the  beaver,  which  cuts  timber  with  its  teeth,  and  in 
which  the  temporal  muscles  act  with  great  energy,  the  organ 
is  large,  and  the  head  is  broad ;  which  also  harmonises 
with  our  doctrine,  and  contradicts  that  of  the  objectors. 
3rdly,  In  the  human  race,  the  breadth  of  the  head,  at  the 
region  in  question,  which  indicates  the  size  of  the  organ, 
does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  masti¬ 
cation  is  performed ;  for  some  individuals,  who  live  chiefly 
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on  slops,  and  chew  little,  have  narrow  heads,  and  weak 
constructive  talents,  while  others,  who  eat  hard  viands, 
have  broad  heads,  and  manifest  great  mechanical  skill ; 
and  4thly,  The  actual  breadth  of  the  head  in  this  quarter, 
from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  bears  a  regular  proportion 
to  the  actual  endowment  of  constructive  genius. 

The  temporal  muscle  differs  in  thickness  in  different 
persons,  and  the  phrenologist  ought  to  desire  the  individual 
observed  to  move  the  lower  jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to 
feel  the  muscle,  and  allow  for  its  size.  This  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  temporal  muscle,  renders 
it  unsafe  to  predicate  the  size  of  the  organs  of  Construc¬ 
tiveness  and  Acquisitiveness  from  casts  of  the  head,  unless 
information  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  fleshy  fibres  be 
communicated.  These  organs,  therefore,  are  best  estab¬ 
lished  by  examining  living  heads,  or  skulls,  or  casts  of 
skulls. 

In  man,  the  faculty  inspires  with  the  tendency  to  construct 
in  general,  and  the  particular  direction  in  which  it  is 
exerted,  depends  on  the  other  predominant  faculties  of  the 
individual ;  for  example,  if  combined  with  large  Com¬ 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness,  it  may  be  employed  in 
fabricating  implements  of  war;  if  joined  with  Veneration 
predominating,  it  may  tend  towards  erecting  places  of 
religious  worship.  If  united  with  large  Form,  Imitation, 
and  Secretiveness,  it  may  inspire  with  a  love  of  portrait 
painting.  Its  range  is  limited  also  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  reflecting  organs  with  which  it  is  combined ; 
these,  without  it,  never  inspire  with  a  genius  for  mechanics, 
but,  when  possessed,  they  extend  and  facilitate  its  exertions. 
In  the  lower  animals,  it  appears  to  be  directed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  one  special  object ;  in  the  bird  to  a  particular 
form  of  nest ;  in  the  beaver  to  a  special  fashion  of  a  hut, 
— these  animals  being  deficient  in  the  generalizing  and 
directing  powers  conferred  on  man.  The  organ  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  who  follow  operative  mechanical  professions. 
It  is  large  in  the  beaver,  field-mouse,  and  other  animals 
which  build. 
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SENTIMENTS. 

These  faculties,  like  those  which  we  have  already 
considered,  do  not  form  specific  ideas,  but  produce  merely 
a  Sentiment ;  that  is,  a  propensity,  joined  with  an  emotion, 
or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind.  Several  of  them  are  common 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  others  are  peculiar  to  man. 
The  former  shall  be  first  treated  of. 


SENTIMENTS  COMMON  TO  MAN  AND  THE 

LOWER  ANIMALS. 


10. — Self  Esteem. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head, 
a  little  above  the  posterior  or  sagittal  angle  of  the  parietal 
bones. 

This  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Self-esteem  or 
Self-love  in  general.  A  due  endowment  of  it,  like  that  of 
all  other  faculties,  produces  only  good  effects.  It  imparts 
that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  self,  which  leaves  the  mind 
open  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
the  amenities  of  life,  and  inspires  it  with  that  degree  of 
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confidence  in  its  own  powers,  which  essentially  contributes 
to  their  successful  application.  In  general,  it  leads  to 
esteem  of  the  special  propensities  and  sentiments  which 
characterise  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  powerful ;  and 
hence,  when  combined  with  the  superior  sentiments  and 
intellect,  in  a  state  of  vigour,  it  contributes  to  true  dignity 
and  greatness  of  mind ; — the  individual  esteems  himself  for 
those  qualities  which  are  really  worthy  of  the  esteem  of 
others, — intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  It  also  aids  in 
maintaining  virtuous  conduct,  by  communicating  the  feeling 
of  self-respect.  A  deficiency  of  it  produces  a  want  of 
confidence,  and  of  a  proper  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  one’s 
self.  It  is  only  when  possessed  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and 
indulged  without  restraint  from  the  higher  faculties,  that 
it  produces  abuses.  It  may,  then,  in  children  shew  itself 
in  pettishness,  and  a  wilful  temper ;  in  adults,  in  arrogance, 
conceit,  pride,  egotism,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  Envy. 
There  are  persons  who  are  exceedingly  censorious,  whose 
conversation  is  habitually  directed  to  their  neighbours’ 
faults,  who  feel  sore  when  others  are  elevated,  and  experience 
great  pleasure  in  bringing  them  down ; — such  tendencies 
proceed  from  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness,  not  directed 
by  Benevolence  and  Justice.  The  bitter  and  envious  tone, 
the  sententious  reflections,  and  the  ill-concealed  self- 
complacency  of  such  persons,  all  indicate  an  internal 
adulation  of  self,  and  a  vivid  desire  of  superiority,  by 
depreciating  others.  Children,  in  hooting  and  pelting  an 
idiot,  gratify  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness.  Their 
chief  motive  is  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  superiority. 
Self-Esteem  corresponds,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Desire 
of  Power  of  the  metaphysicians.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls 
it  “  Pride,”  and  defines  it  “  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure 
which  attends  the  consciousness  of  our  excellence.”  When 
very  large,  the  individual  walks  generally  in  an  erect 
posture,  and  by  his  reserved  and  authoritative  manner, 
induces  the  impression  in  others,  that  he  considers  himself 
infinitely  elevated  above  his  fellow  men.  It  disposes  to  the 
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use  of  the  emphatic  I  in  writing  and  conversation.  Joined 
with  Acquisitiveness,  and  not  regulated  by  other  sentiments, 
it  produces  “  Selfishness  ”  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
this  term. 

Nations  differ  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  sentiment.  The  English  have  more  of  it  than 
the  French,  and  hence  the  manner  of  a  genuine  Englishman 
appears  to  a  Frenchman  cold,  haughty,  and  supercilious. 
The  lower  animals,  such  as  the  Turkey-cock,  peacock, 
horse,  &c.,  manifest  feelings  resembling  pride  or  self¬ 
esteem.  When  the  organ  becomes  excited  by  disease,  the 
individual  is  prone  to  imagine  himself  a  king,  emperor,  or 
a  transcendant  genius,  and  some  have  even  fancied  them¬ 
selves  the  Supreme  Being. 


11. — Love  of  Approbation. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  commences  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
lamboidal  suture. 

The  faculty  produces  the  love  of  the  esteem  of  others, 
expressed  in  praise  or  approbation.  A  due  endowment  of 
it  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable  character.  It  induces  its 
possessor  to  make  active  exertions  to  please  others,  and  also 
to  suppress  numberless  little  manifestations  of  selfishness, 
and  to  restrain  many  peculiarities  of  temper  and  disposition, 
from  the  dread  of  incurring  their  disapprobation.  It  is 
the  butt  upon  which  Wit  strikes,  when,  by  means  of 
ridicule,  it  drives  us  from  our  follies.  To  be  laughed  at 
is  worse  than  death  to  a  person  in  whom  this  sentiment  is 
predominant.  The  direction  in  which  gratification  of  it  will 
be  sought,  will  depend  on  the  other  faculties  with  which  it 
may  be  combined  in  the  individual.  If  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  and  intellect  be  vigorous,  it  will  desire  an  honourable 
fame,  and  hence  animate  and  excite  the  poet,  painter, 
orator,  warrior,  and  statesman.  If  the  lower  propensities 
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predominate,  the  individual  may  be  pleased  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  best  fighter,  or  the  greatest  drinker  of 
his  circle. 

When  too  energetic,  and  not  regulated  by  the  higher 
powers.  It  produces  great  abuses ;  it  then  gives  rise  to  a 
fidgety  anxiety  about  what  others  will  think  of  us,  which 
is  at  once  subversive  of  happiness  and  independence.  It 
renders  the  mere  dicta  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual 
moves,  his  code  of  morality,  religion,  taste,  and  philosophy ; 
and  incapacitates  him  from  upholding  truth  or  virtue,  if 
disowned  by  those  whom  he  imagines  influential  or  genteel. 
It  then  overwhelms  the  artist,  author,  or  public  speaker, 
with  misery,  if  a  rival  is  praised  in  the  journals  in  higher 
terms  than  himself.  A  lady  is  then  tormented  at  perceiving, 
in  the  possession  of  her  acquaintance,  finer  dresses,  or 
equipages  than  her  own.  It  excites  the  individual  to  talk 
of  himself,  his  affairs,  and  corrections,  so  as  to  communicate 
to  the  auditor  vast  ideas  of  his  greatness  or  goodness ;  in 
short,  vanity  is  one  form  of  its  abuse.  “  Sir,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “  Goldsmith  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed, 
that  he  often  talks,  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he 
is  in  the  company.”  When  not  combined  with  Conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  Benevolence,  it  leads  to  feigned  professions 
of  respect  and  friendship ;  and  many  manifest  it  by  promises 
and  invitations,  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  or  accepted. 
It,  as  well  as  Self-Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  first 
person,  but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while 
the  I  of  Self-Esteem  is  presumptuous,  and  full  of  pretension. 

When  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the 
sentiment,  in  consequence,  the  individual  cares  little  about 
the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others ;  and  provided 
they  have  not  the  power  to  punish  his  person,  or  abridge 
his  possessions,  he  is  capable  of  laughing  at  their  censures, 
and  condemning  their  applause.  Persons  of  this  sort,  if 
endowed  with  the  selfish  propensities,  in  a  strong  degree, 
constitute  what  are  termed  “  impracticable  ”  men ;  their 
whole  feelings  are  concentrated  in  self,  and  they  are  dead 
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to  the  motive  which  might  induce  them  to  abate  one  iota 
of  their  own  pretensions  to  oblige  others. 

The  disposition  to  oblige,  conferred  by  this  sentiment, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  kindness  which 
springs  from  Benevolence,  by  this,  that  the  Love  of  Appro¬ 
bation  prompts  its  possessor  to  do  most  for  those,  who, 
from  superiority  in  rank,  wealth,  power,  or  reputation, 
least  require  his  aid ;  whereas  Benevolence  takes  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  The  two  sentiments,  when  both  vigorous, 
greatly  aid  each  other. 

The  organ  is  larger  in  women  in  general  than  in  men. 
The  Trench  are  more  remarkable  for  a  larger  development 
of  it  than  Self-Esteem;  and  on  this  account  appear  to  the 
English,  in  whom  the  latter  faculty  predominates,  vain, 
ostentatious,  and  absurdly  complimentary.  This  organ  is 
uniformly  large  in  bashful  individuals ;  one  element  of  this 
disposition  being  the  fear  of  incurring  disapprobation.  The 
metaphysicians  admit  the  sentiment  under  the  name  of  the 
Desire  of  Esteem.  It  is  very  powerful  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  etc. 


12. — Cautiousness. 

This  organ  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  each  parietal 
bone,  where  the  ossification  of  the  bone  generally 
commences. 
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The  faculty  produces  the  emotion  of  fear  in  general,  and 
prompts  the  possessor  to  take  care,  and  hence  it  is  named 
Cautiousness.  A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  a  prudent 
character.  The  tendency  of  it  is,  to  make  the  individual 
in  whom  it  is  strong  hesitate  before  he  acts,  and  from 
apprehending  danger,  to  trace  consequences,  that  he  may 
be  assured  of  his  safety.  When  too  powerful,  it  produces 
doubts,  irresolution,  and  wavering.  When  deficient,  the 
individual  is  not  apprehensive  about  the  result  of  his 
conduct,  and  often  proceeds  to  act  without  mature  deliber¬ 
ation.  The  involuntary  activity,  from  internal  causes,  of 
this  organ,  in  those  in  whom  it  is  too  powerful,  produces 
sensations  of  dread  and  apprehension,  gloomy  despondency, 
or  even  despair,  without  an  adequate  external  cause.  A 
great  and  involuntary,  but  momentary  activity  of  it, 
occasions  a  panic,  a  state  in  which  is  hurried  away  by  an 
irresistible  emotion  of  fear,  disproportioned  to  the  outward 
occasion.  The  organs  are  generally  developed  in  children ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  are  so  prominent  as  to  alarm 
mothers  with  the  fear  of  disease  or  deformity.  Such 
children  may  be  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
they  will  rarely  be  found  in  danger.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  organs  are  small  in  a  child,  he  will  be  a  hapless 
infant;  fifty  keepers  will  not  supply  the  want  of  the 
instinctive  guardianship  performed  by  adequate  Cautious¬ 
ness.  This  is  another  element  in  the  formation  of  a  bashful 
character,  and  produces  the  timidity  essential  to  it.  Many 
of  the  lower  animals,  as  the  hare,  rook,  & c.,  possess  the 
organ  largely  developed ;  among  them,  it  is  generally 
larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  and  naturalists  have 
observed  that  more  of  the  latter  are  snared,  taken  or  killed, 
by  the  hunter,  than  of  the  former,  even  allowing  for  the 
natural  difference  between  their  original  numbers, 
c 
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13. — Benevolence. 


This  organ  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  the  coronal  aspect,  and  immediately  before  the 
fontanel. 


5.  Combativeness  Small. 
13.  Benevolence  Small. 


5.  Combativeness  Large. 
13.  Benevolence  Large. 


The  faculty  produces  the  desire  of  the  Happiness  of 
others,  and  disposes  to  compassion  and  active  Benevolence. 
It  communicates  mildness,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  temper, 
and  disposes  the  possessor  to  view  charitably  the  actions 
and  characters  of  others.  When  abused,  it  leads  to  pro¬ 
fusion.  A  small  development  of  the  organ  does  not  produce 
cruelty  as  its  proper  function,  but  only  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  others ;  when,  however,  Destructiveness  is  large, 
and  this  organ  small,  cruelty  may  result  from  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  activity  and  abuse  of  the  former.  The  lower 
animals  possess  this  organ,  but  the  faculty  in  them  seems 
to  be  limited,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  production  of  passive 
mildness  of  disposition.  Dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  etc., 
which  have  the  corresponding  part  of  the  forehead  large 
and  elevated,  are  mild  and  pacific ;  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  it  is  small  and  depressed,  are  ill-natured. 
It  is  depressed  in  all  the  ferocious  tribes  of  animals,  and 
also  in  nations  remarkable  for  cruelty,  as  the  Charibs,  etc. 
The  ancients  make  the  top  of  the  forehead  much  higher  in 
Seneca  than  in  Nero. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Nature  cannot  have  placed  a 
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faculty  of  Benevolence,  and  another  of  Destructiveness,  in 
the  same  mind ;  but  Man  is  confessedly  an  assemblage  of 
contradictions.  The  great  Novelist,  speaks  of  “  the  well-  < 
known  cases  of  those  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of 
character  and  disposition,  whose  principal  delight  is  to  see 
a  miserable  criminal,  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes, 
and  the  sentence  which  he  has  incurred,  conclude  a  vicious 
and  wretched  life,  by  an  ignominious  and  cruel  death.” 
(St.  Ronan’s  Well).  This  indicates  Benevolence  co-existing 
in  the  same  individual  with  Destructiveness. 

The  greatest  of  Poets  has  said, — 

“  O  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon’st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  j  and  yet  as  rough, 

Their  royal  blood  enchaf’d,  as  the  rud’st  wind, 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 

And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.” 

Here  Shakespeare  informs  us,  that  these  boys  manifested 
much  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  combined  with 
great  Benevolence.  The  Sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of 
State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  symbol  of  Destruction  ready 
to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  offend  against  the  Laws? 
— ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of 
Benevolence  and  Justice.  What  are  the  implements  of  war 
but  instruments  of  Destruction ;  and  for  what  end  do 
soldiers  take  the  field,  but  to  destroy  their  enemies?  And 
yet,  surgeons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on  armies,  to 
succour  those  on  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  fallen ; 
the  two  faculties,  which  are  deemed  incompatible,  being 
thus  manifested  together,  with  deliberate  design.  Without 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  there  would  be  no  war ; 
and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  existed,  there  would  be 
neither  mercy  nor  compassion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
co-existence  of  these  faculties,  forming  an  objection  to  the 
Phrenological  system,  it  proves  its  harmony  with  Nature. 
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II.— SENTIMENTS  PROPER  TO  MAN. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Man  so  far  as  he  is  an 
animal.  But,  besides,  the  organs  and  faculties  already 
spoken  of,  common  to  him  with  the  brutes,  he  is  endowed 
with  a  variety  of  sentiments,  which  constitute  the  human 
character,  and  of  which  the  lower  creatures  are  entirely 
destitute ;  and  the  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of 
these  faculties  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  brains  of  the 
latter.  The  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  produce  emotions 
or  feelings,  but  do  not  form  ideas. 


JOHN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN. 


Veneration  Large.  Veneration  Moderate. 


14. — Veneration. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  coronal 
aspect  of  the  brain,  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of  anatomists. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  respect  and 
reverence;  and  when  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  leads 
to  adoration.  It  predisposes  to  religious  feelings,  without 
determining  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  directed ; 
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so  that  if  the  understanding  be  very  unenlightened,  it  may 
be  gratified  with  the  worship  even  of  images  or  idols.  It 
is  the  source  also  of  the  tendency  to  look  up  and  admire 
superiors  in  rank  and  power;  and,  in  this  way,  disposes  to 
obedience.  It  gives  rise  to  the  profound  emotions  of  respect 
experienced  by  many  when  looking  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
or  temple,  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  or  the  former 
habitations  of  men  eminent  for  genius  or  virtue.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  constitution  of  a  devoted  antiquary.  It  is 
also  the  chief  element  in  filial  piety.  When  the  organ  is 
large,  and  that  of  Self-Esteem  small,  humility  is  the  result. 

A  deficiency  of  it  does  not  produce  profanity,  as  a  positive 
manifestation ;  it  only  renders  the  mind  little  sensible  to  the 
respectful  and  reverential  feelings  before  described,  and 
in  consequence,  leaves  the  other  faculties  at  liberty  to  act 
without  modification  by  its  influence.  When  too  energetic, 
and  not  enlightened  by  intellect,  it  produces  superstitious 
respect  for  objects  and  opinions  which  have  nothing  but 
their  antiquity  to  recommend  them,  and  renders  its  possessor 
prone  to  venerate  every  ancient  absurdity,  “  as  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.’ 5  In  this  way,  it  often  presents  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  improvements  attended  with 
innovation. 


15. — Firmness. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronal 
surface  of  the  head  close  upon  the  middle  line. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  and  distinguish  the  ultimate 
principle  of  the  faculty.  Its  effects  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  will ;  because  those  in  whom  it  is  large  are  prone  to  use 
the  phrase,  “  I  will,”  with  great  emphasis,  which  is  the 
natural  language  of  determination;  but  this  sentiment  is 
different  from  proper  volition.  It  produces  determination, 
constancy,  and  perseverance.  Fortitude,  as  distinguished 
from  active  courage,  results  from  it.  When  powerful,  it 
gives  a  fixed,  forcible,  and  emphatic  manner  to  the  gait, 
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and  a  corresponding  tone  to  the  voice.  It  is  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  any  difficult  de¬ 
partment  of  art,  science, 
or  business.  It  gives, 
however  perseverance 
only  in  manifesting  the 
faculties  which  are 
possessed  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  adequate 
strength.  A  person  with 
great  Firmness,  and  much 
Tune,  may  persevere  in 
making  music ;  diminish 
the  Tune,  so  as  to  render 

him  insensible  to  melody,  and  he  will  not  persevere  in  that 
attempt ;  but  if  he  have  great  Casuality,  he  may  then  be 
constant  in  abstract  study.  When  too  energetic,  and  not 
well  directed,  it  produces  obstinacy,  stubborness,  and  in¬ 
fatuation.  When  weak,  the  individual  is  prone  to  yield  to 
the  impulses  of  his  predominating  feelings.  If  Benevolence 
assumes  the  sway,  he  is  all  kindness ;  if  Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness  are  forcibly  excited,  he  falls  headlong  into 
passion,  outrage  and  violence.  He  also  experiences  great 
difficulty  in  steadily  pursuing  any  line  of  action,  and  is 
prone  to  deviate  from  his  object,  when  assailed  by  internal, 
fickleness  or  external  solicitations.  The  metaphysicians: 
appear  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  sentiment. 


16. — Conscientiousness. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts 
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of  the  coronal  surface  of  the  brain,  upwards  from  Cautious¬ 
ness  and  backwards  from  Hope. 


16.  Large  Conscientiousness.  16.  Small  Conscientiousness. 
15.  Large  Firmness.  15.  Large  Firmness. 

The  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  obligation,  incum¬ 
bency,  right  and  wrong,  for  which  we  have  no  single 
definite  expression  in  the  English  language ;  just  as  Ideality 
produces  the  sentiment  of  Beauty.  Justice  is  the  result  of 
this  sentiment,  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  latter  investigate  the  motives  and  consequences 
of  actions,  but  after  having  done  so,  they,  of 
themselves,  experience  no  emotion.  In  surveying 
human  conduct,  however,  as  soon  as  the  intellect  has 
thoroughly  penetrated  into  the  springs  from  which  it 
proceeds,  a  feeling  of  decided  approval  or  con¬ 
demnation,  distinct  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  from 
pure  intellection,  arises  in  the  mind ;  and  this  is  produced 
by  the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness.  A  large  endowment 
of  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  regulating  conduct. 
The  individual  is  then  disposed  to  act  justly  from  the  love 
of  justice ;  he  is  delighted  with  the  observance  of  right, 
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and  disgusted  with  the  doing  of  wrong ;  he  is  inclined  to 

form  equitable  judgments  of  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  others;  is 
scrupulous,  and,  when  deserving 
of  censure,  is  as  ready  to  condemn 
himself  as  his  neighbour.  When 
the  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
small,  the  power  of  experiencing 
the  sentiment  is  feeble,  and  the 
individual,  in  consequence,  is 
more  prone  to  do  an  unprincipled 
action,  if  tempted  by  interest  or 
inclination.  He  experiences  a 
difficulty  both  in  perceiving  the 
quality  of  justice  itself,  and  in 
feeling  the  imperious  obligations 
of  duty,  arising  from  its  dictates, 
Such  persons,  taking  their  own  minds  as  types  of  those  of 
the  human  race,  imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  solemn  farce,  in  believing  in  the  immutable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  trusting  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  selfishness  and  fraud ; 
they  regard  as  eminently  weak  those  individuals  who  adopt 
such  views  as  practical  maxims ;  and  they  conceive  them¬ 
selves  to  have  attained  to  an  extraordinary  depth  of 
penetration,  in  discovering  that  these  notions  spring  from 
senseless  enthusiasm,  and  that  selfishness,  disguised  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  shew  of  generosity,  is  the  real  origin  and 
object  of  human  actions.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
pretensions  to  superior  sagacity,  in  such  cases,  are  founded 
on  a  great  moral  imperfection ;  and  indicate  lamentable 
weakness  in  an  important  mental  function,  instead  of  depth 
and  superior  illumination.  Remorse  is  a  painful  affection 
of  this  sentiment,  occasioned  by  conduct  in  opposition  to 
its  dictates. 


BOY  ADDICTED  TO 
FALSEHOOD. 

IS  15  16 


15.  Firmness ,  and 

16.  Conscientiousness 

deficient. 
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17. — Hope. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration, 
and  extends  under  part  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the 
parietal  bones. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general, 
or  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  what  the 
other  faculties  desire,  but  without  giving  the  conviction  of 
it,  which  depends  on  Reflection.  It  inspires  with  gay, 
fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions,  painting  futurity  fair 
and  smiling  as  the  regions  of  primeval  bliss.  It  gilds  and 
adorns  every  prospect  with  shades  of  enchanting  excellence  ; 
while  Cautiousness  hangs  clouds  and  mists  over  distant 
objects,  seen  by  the  Mind’s  eye.  When  too  energetic  and 
predominant  it  disposes  to  Credulity,  and,  in  mercantile 
men,  leads  to  rash  and  inconsiderate  speculation.  Persons 
so  endowed  never  see  their  own  situation  in  its  true  light, 
but  are  led  by  their  extravagant  Hope,  to  magnify  tenfold 
every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle  and 
abatement.  They  promise  largely,  but  rarely  perform. 
Intentional  guile,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ; 
— they  are  deceived  themselves,  by  their  constitutional 
tendency  to  believe  everything  possible  that  is  future,  and 
promise  in  the  spirit  of  this  credulity.  Those  who  perceive 
this  disposition  in  them,  ought  to  make  the  necessary  abate¬ 
ment  in  their  expectations.  When  the  organ  is  very 
deficient,  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy 
despondency  is  apt  to  invade  the  mind. 


18. — Wonder. 

I  have  met  with  persons  excessively  fond  of  news,  which, 
if  extravagant,  was  the  more  acceptable ;  prone  to  the 
expression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  in  ordinary  dis¬ 
course;  deeply  affected  by  tales  of  wonder;  delighting  in 
the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainment,  and  the  mysterious 
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incidents  abounding  in  the  Waverley  Novels;  and  in  them 
I  have  uniformly  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question 
largely  developed.  When  the  organ  predominates  in  an 
individual,  he  experiences  a  natural  disposition  to  believe 
in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous.  When  any  marvellous 
circumstance  is  communicated  to  him,  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  is  to  believe  it  without  examination ;  and  an  effort 
of  philosophy  is  necessary  to  resist  the  belief,  instead  of 
evidence  being  requisite  to  produce  it.  In  some. individuals, 
in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  uncon¬ 
scious  turning  up  of  the  exterior  angles  of  the  eye-lashes, 
expressive  of  surprise.  In  other  persons,  I  have  found  the 
part  of  the  brain  in  question  small,  and  in  them  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  staid  soberness  of  feeling,  diametric¬ 
ally  the  opposite  of  the  manifestations  above  described. 
Such  individuals  were  annoyed  by  everything  marvellous 
or  strange ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  surprise,  and 
had  no  taste  for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten  track  of 
probability  or  reality,  and  soaring  into  the  regions  of  super¬ 
natural  fiction.  On  analysing  these  manifestations,  they 
all  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  sentiment  of  Wonder,  an 
emotion  which  is  quite  distinguishable  from  those  hitherto 
enumerated. 


19. — Ideality. 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  exquisiteness  and 
perfectibility,  and  delights  in  the  “beau  ideal.”  The 
knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they 
exist  in  nature ;  but  this  faculty  desires  something  more 
exquisitely  lovely,  perfect,  and  admirable,  than  the  scenes 
of  reality.  It  tends  to  elevate  and  endow  with  splendid 
excellence  every  idea  conceived  by  the  mind ;  and  stimulates 
the  other  faculties  to  imagine  scenes  and  objects  invested 
with  the  qualities  which  it  delights  to  contemplate,  rather 
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than  with  the  degree  of  perfection  which  Nature  usually 
bestows.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  inspires  with  exag¬ 
geration  and  enthusiasm, 
which  prompts  to  embel¬ 
lishment  and  splendid  con¬ 
ceptions.  When  powerful, 
it  gives  a  manner  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  of  thinking  befitting 
the  regions  of  fancy  more 
than  the  abodes  of  men. 

It  is  essential  to  the  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  and  all 
who  cultivate  the  fine  arts. 

A  good  endowment  of  it 
elevates  and  expands  the 
other  feelings  and  concep¬ 
tions,  directs  them  to  higher  tasso. 

objects  than  those  which 

would  be  sufficient  to  gratify  themselves,  and  thus  give  a 
constant  tendency  to,  and  capacity  for,  refinement.  A 
great  deficiency  of  it  leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  home¬ 
liness  or  simplicity,  varying  its  appearances  according  to 
the  other  faculties  which  predominate  in  the  individual. 
The  organ  is  larger  in  civilized  than  in  savage  nations ;  in 
the  European,  for  example,  than  in  the  Negro,  American 
Indian,  and  New  Hollander.  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and 
Byron’s  poetry  abound  with  its  influence ;  that  of  Crabbe 
has  less ;  and  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  verses 
of  Dean  Swift.  The  organ  is  large  in  Raphael,  Voltaire, 
Wordsworth,  Wilkie,  Burke,  Haydon,  Henri  Quatre, 
Francois  Cordonnier. 

20. — Wit  or  Mirt lif ulness. 

Everyone  knows  what  is  meant  by  Wit,  and  yet  no  word 
presents  more  difficulties  in  its  definition.  Dr.  Gall 
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observes,  that,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  faculty,  he  could 
discover  no  better  method  than  to  describe  it  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  intellectual  feature  in  Rabelais,  Ceryantes, 
Boileau,  Racine,  Swift,  Stern,  Voltaire.  In  all  these 
authors,  and  in  many  superior  other  persons,  who  manifest  a 
similar  talent,  the  anterior-lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are 
prominent  and  rounded.  When  this  development  is 
excessively  large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposition,  appar¬ 
ently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light.  When 
joined  with  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  large,  it 

leads  to  satire ;  and  even 
friends  will  then  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  a 
joke.  It  gives  the  talent 
also  for  epigrams.  Persons 
in  whom  this  organ  is 
small,  regard  wit  as  imper¬ 
tinence,  and  are  offended 
by  it.  It  is  greatly  aided 
by  comparison,  which  sug¬ 
gests  analogies  and  resemb¬ 
lances. 

The  faculty  is  treated 
as  an  intellectual  power  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim’s  English 
work ;  but  in  his  F  rench 
works,  subsequently 
printed,  it  is  considered 
as  a  sentiment.  He  -regards  it  as  giving  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  producing  the  tendency  to  represent  objects 
under  this  aspect,  in  the  same  way  as  Ideality  gives  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  beautiful,  and  also  the  tendency  to  elevate  and 
adorn  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Wit,  according  to 
this  view,  would  consist  in  conceptions  formed  by  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  imbued  with  the  sentiment  in 
question.  The  talent  for  it  is  produced  by  Secretiveness 
in  combination  with  Wit ;  the  former  giving  the  slyness, 
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the  latter  the  ludicrous  colouring,  which  together  constitute 
humour.  Imitation  greatly  aids  these  powers  in  producing 
humorous  effects. — The  organ  of  Wit  is  large  in  Sterne, 
Voltaire,  Henri  Quatre. 

21 . — Imitation. 


One  of  Dr.  Gall’s  friends  desired  him  to  examine  his 
head,  because  he  had  a  part  of  it  enlarged  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  Gall  found  the  superior-anterior  portion  of  the 
head,  on  the  two  sides  of  Benevolence,  rising  up  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  individual  had  a 
particular  talent  for  imitation.  Dr.  Gall  instantly  proceeded 

CLARA  FISHER.  JACOB  JERVIS. 
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In  both  these  figures  the  head  rises  to  a  great  height 
above  the  eyes;  but  in  Jervis  it  slopes  rapidly  on  the  two 
sides  of  13,  Benevolence ,  indicating  Imitation  deficient; 
whereas  in  Clara  Fisher  it  is  as  high  at  21,  Imitation ,  as 
at  Benevolence ,  indicating  both  organs  to  be  large. 
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to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  examine  the 
head  of  a  scholar  named  Casteigner,  who,  six  weeks  before, 
had  been  received  into  the  establishment,  and  had  excited 
attention  by  his  prodigious  powers  of  mimicry ;  and  he 
found  the  same  configuration  of  head  in  him.  These  facts 
suggested  the  notion  that  this  talent  might  depend  on  a 
primitive  faculty,  of  which  this  was  the  organ.  He  after¬ 
wards  verified  this  conclusion,  by  a  great  number  of 
additional  observations.  The  heads  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  artists  and  players  have  this  organ 
uniformly  large.  The  faculty  gives  the  power  of  imita¬ 
tion  in  general ;  and  when  joined  with  Secretiveness,  it 
gives  expression  in  the  fine  arts.  It  is  indispensable  to 
portrait-painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers ;  and  it  gives  the 
tendency,  in  speech  and  conversation,  to  fit  the  action  to  the 
words.  It  is  generally  active,  and  the  organ  large,  in 
children.  When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  is 
destitute  of  flexibility  of  manner.  He  presents  habitually 
the  air  of  his  predominant  dispositions.  When  this  organ 
and  that  of  Benevolence  are  both  large,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  coronal  aspect  of  the  head  rises  high  above 
the  eyes.,  is  broad,  and  presents  a  level  surface;  when 
Benevolence  is  large,  and  Imitation  small,  there  is  an 
elevation  in  the  middle,  with  a  rapid  slope  on  each  side. 


PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

The  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of,  take  cognizance  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  external  objects ;  they  corre¬ 
spond,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the 
metaphysicians,  and  form  ideas.  Their  action  is  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  but  (except  in  the  case  of  Tune) 
it  is  weak  compared  to  the  emotions  produced  by  the  facul¬ 
ties  already  treated  of  ;  and  the  higher  the  functions,  the 
less  vivid  is  the  emotion  attending  their  active  state. 
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22. — Individuality. 

This  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead.  When  large,  it  produces  breadth  between 
the  eyebrows  at  the  top  of  the  nose;  when  small,  that  part 
is  narrow.  The  faculty  gives  the  desire,  accompanied  with 
the  ability,  to  know  objects  as  mere  existences,  without  any 
view  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  subservient.  It 
takes  its  direction  towards  particular  objects,  in  preference 
to  others,  from  the  other  faculties  with  which  it  is  combined. 

POPE  MARTIN  V. 


22.  Individuality .  27.  Locality. 

It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great  element  in  a  genius 
for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  specific 
existences,  such  as  natural  history.  Individuals  in  whom 
it  is  large,  experience  a  positive  delight  in  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  natural  objects,  without  reference  to  their  uses  or 
other  qualities, — a  pleasure  which  is  incomprehensible,  and 
appears  trifling,  to  persons  in  whom  the  organ  is  small. 
This  faculty  leads  to  personification,  or  the  tendency  to 
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ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such  as 
Ignorance,  Folly,  or  Wisdom.  When  aided  by  Comparison, 
it  produces  the  metaphorical  writing  which  distinguishes 
Bunyan.  The  organ  is  small  in  the  Scots,  in  general ;  it  is 
larger  in  the  English,  and  still  larger  in  the  French.  The 
frontal  sinus  is  generally  found  in  the  situation  of  this 
organ  in  adults,  and  this  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
judging  of  its  size.  The  function,  however,  is  ascertained 
by  observing  young  persons,  in  whom  the  sinus  is  not  formed, 
and  by  the  negative  evidence ;  that  is,  when  externally  there 
is  a  depression,  the  brain  in  that  part  is  necessarily  small, 
and  the  mental  power  is  invariably  found  weak.  This 
concomitance  of  deficiency  of  organ  and  power  proves  the 
function ;  although,  when  there  is  an  external  elevation,  the 
faculty  may  not  be  invariably  strong,  on  account  of  the 
swelling  outwards,  in  some  individuals,  being  caused  by 
the  sinus  and  not  by  the  brain. 

23. — Form. 

The  size  of  this  organ  is  indicated  by  the  width  between 
the  eyes ;  the  different  degrees  of  which  correspond  to  the 
greater  or  less  development  of  the  portions  of  brain  situated 
on  the  mesial  or  inner  side  of  the  orbitary  plates  of  the 
frontal  bone,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli.  In  some 
instances  the  frontal  sinus  affects  this  organ.  The  function 
of  the  organ  is  to  judge  of  Form.  It  aids  the  mineralogist, 
portrait  painter,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  imitative 
arts.  It  gives  the  power  of  distinguishing  faces.  Children, 
in  whom  this  organ,  together  with  those  of  Constructiveness, 
Secretiveness,  and  Imitation  are  large,  frequently  draw,  cut, 
or  scratch  the  figures  of  men  and  animals  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment.  Large  in  King  George  III.  and  in  the  Chinese. 

24. — Size. 

Persons  are  found  who  have  an  intuitive  facility  in 
estimating  Size,  and  in  whom  the  powers  of  distinguishing 
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Form  and  relative  position  are  not  equally  strong;  and  the 
part  of  the  brain  under  No.  21  has  been  observed  in  such 
individuals  to  be  large.  It  gives  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  judging  of  perspective.  Some  officers  of  the  Army,  in 
forming  their  companies  into  line,  estimate  the  space 
which  the  men  will  occupy  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  others  can  never  learn  to  judge  correctly  of  this  re¬ 
quisite  ;  and  the  organ  has  been  observed  largely  developed 
in  the  former.  Locality  also  may  conduce  to  this  talent. 
As  the  frontal  sinus  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obser¬ 
ving  this  organ  also,  the  negative  evidence  is  chiefly  to  be 
relied  on ;  and  it  is  stated  as  only  probable. 

25.— Weight  or  Resistance. 

There  seems  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  weight 
or  resistance  of  bodies  and  their  other  qualities.  They 
may  be  of  all  forms,  sizes,  and  colours,  liquid  or 
solid,  and  yet  none  of  these  features  would  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  one  was  heavier  than  the  other. 
This  quality,  therefore,  being  distinct  from  all  others, 
we  cannot  logically,  refer  the  cognisance  of  it  to  any 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  judge  of  the  other  attrib¬ 
utes  of  matter ;  and,  as  the  mental  power  undoubtedly  exists, 
there  appears  reason  to  conjecture,  that  it  may  be  manifested 
by  means  of  a  special  organ.  Persons  who  excel  at  archery 
and  quoits,  also  those  who  find  great  facility  in  judging  of 
momentum  and  resistance  in  mechanics,  are  observed  to 
possess  the  parts  of  the  brain  lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of 
Size  largely  developed;  and  so  many  instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred,  that  the  situation  of  the  organ  is  now  marked 
on  the  plate.  Mr.  Simpson  conceives  the  faculty  to  produce 
the  instinctive  power  of  adapting  animal  movements  to  the 
laws  of  equilibrium.  In  turners  the  organ  is  largely 
developed;  and  it  may  now  be  stated  as  probable.  The 
frontal  sinus,  when  very  large,  extends  to  this  organ,  and 
renders  its  ascertainment  difficult. 
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26. — Colouring’. 

Several  of  the  meta¬ 
physicians  were  aware,  that 
a  person  may  have  very 
acute  vision,  and  yet  be 
destitute  of  the  power  of 
distinguishing  colours ;  but 
habit  and  attention  have,  as 
usual,  been  adduced  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Observation 
shews,  that  those  who  have 
a  great  natural  power  of 
perceiving  colours,  have  a 
large  development  of  that 
portion  of  the  brain  situated 
under  the  middle  of  the  arch 
of  the  eye-brows,  enclosed 
by  the  lines  23 ;  whilst  those 
who  cannot  distinguish 
minute  shades  of  colour  have 
this  portion  small.  Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  a  large 
development  of  it  is  indicated  by  an  arched  appearance  in 
the  middle  of  the  eye-brow,  and  that  this  sign  is  found  in 
the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Claude  Lorraine,  &c.  ;  but  its  large  size  is  also  indicated 
by  the  projection  forwards  of  this  part  of  the  eye-brow, 
without  arching.  It  presents  this  appearance  in  the  masks 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  In  the  masks  of  Mr.  James  Milne,  and 
Mr.  Sloane,  and  in  the  heads  of  several  other  gentlemen, 
who  are  unable  to  discriminate  colours,  this  part  of  the 
head  recedes,  so  that  in  some  the  eye  projects  beyond  it. 
The  faculty  gives  the  perception  of  colour,  their  shades, 
harmony,  and  discord ;  but  the  reflecting  faculties  adapt 
them  to  the  purposes  of  painting.  It  is  generally  more 
powerful  in  women  than  in  men ;  and,  accordingly,  some 
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women,  colourists,  have  equalled  the  masters  among  men ; 
while,  as  painters,  women  in  general  have  always  been 
inferior  to  the  other  sex.  A  large  endowment  of  this  faculty 
renders  the  sight  of  flowers  and  enamelled  meadows  pleasing. 
It  aids  the  flower-painter,  enameller,  dyer,  and,  in  general, 
all  who  occupy  themselves  with  colours.  Its  great  energy 
gives  a  passion  for  colours,  but  not  necessarily  a  delicate 
taste  in  them.  Taste  depends  upon  a  perfect  rather  than  a 
very  powerful  activity  of  the  faculties.  In  several  C'riental 
nations,  for  example,  the  faculty  appears,  from  their  love 
of  colours,  to  be  strong,  and,  nevertheless,  they  display  bad 
taste  in  the  application  of  them. 


21. — Locality. 

Dr.  Gall,  in  his  youth,  had  good  eyes,  but  he  could  not 
recognise  places  where  he  had  formerly  been.  One  of  his 
school-fellows,  named  Scheidler,  possessed  the  faculty  of 
doing  so  in  a  high  degree.  Without  the  aid  of  artificial 
marks,  he  retraced  in  a  forest,  the  bushes  in  which  they  had 
discovered  nests.  Dr.  Gall  moulded  this  individual’s  head, 
and  observed  the  part  now  marked  as  the  organ  of  Locality 
largely  developed.  This  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  its 
function,  and  he  afterwards  compared,  very  extensively,  the 
size  of  this  cerebral  portion  with  the  degree  of  local 
memory  possessed  by  individuals,  and  he  found  them  pro¬ 
portionate. 

This  faculty  conduces  to  the  desire  for  travelling,  and 
constitutes  a  chief  element  in  the  talent  for  topography, 
geography,  astronomy,  and  landscape  painting.  It  gives 
what  is  called  “coup  d’oeil,”  and  judgment  of  the  cap¬ 
abilities  of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  the  military  draughts¬ 
man  ;  and  it  is  of  great  important  to  a  general  in  war.  The 
organ  is  large  in  the  heads  of  astronomers,  as  Kepler, 
Galileo,  Newton,  Tycho  Brahe,  Descartes;  and  also  of  land¬ 
scape  painters ;  and  travellers,  as  Captain  Cook.  Dr.  Gall 
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mentions,  that  he  had  observed  the  organ  large  in  dis¬ 
tinguished  players  at  chess ;  and  he  conceived  their  talent  to 
consist  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  clearly  a  great  number 
of  the  possible  positions  of  the  men.  Joined  with  Individ¬ 
uality,  Size  and  Comparison,  it  gives  a  genius  for  geometry. 
The  lower  animals  possess  the  faculty  and  organ ;  and  dis¬ 
play  great  powers  of  retracing  their  way,  when  removed 
from  their  habitations.  The  instinctive  tendency  of  several 
species  of  them  to  migrate  at  certain  seasons,  is  inferred  to 
be  connected  with  the  periodical  excitement  of  this  organ. 
The  frontal  sinus  occurs  occasionally,  but  not  generally,  at 
the  seat  of  Locality. 


28.— lumber. 


Some  individuals,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  great  talent 
of  calculating,  excited  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Gall.  He 
found  even  children  who 
excelled  in  this  faculty. 

Thus,  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  born  at  St. 

Poelton,  not  far  from 
Vienna,  excelled  his  school¬ 
fellows  surprisingly  in  this 
respect.  He  learned  with 
facility  a  very  long  series 
of  numbers,  performed  the 
most  complicated  arith¬ 
metical  calculations  from 
memory,  and  very  soon 
found  their  true  result.  Mr.  Mantell,  a  Counsellor  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  at  Vienna,  took  a  particular  pleasure 
in  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems ;  and  his  son  of 
five  years  of  age  resembled  him  in  this  talent.  In  this 
country,  Mr.  Zhero  Colburn,  and  Mr.  George  Bidder 
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exhibited  in  public  a  similar  talent.  In  such  individuals, 
the  arch  of  the  eye-brow  is  either  much  pressed  downward, 
or  there  is  an  elevation  at  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit. 
This  sign  is  the  result  of  a  great  development  of  the  part 
of  the  brain  situated  behind  this  place.  The  special  func¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  to  give  the  conception  of 
number  and  its  relations.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
logarithms  belong  to  it; — but  the  other  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  geometry,  are  not  the  simple  results  of  this 
faculty.  The  organ  appears  large  in  the  portraits  of  Euler, 
Kepler,  Napier,  Gassendi,  La  Place,  & c.,  and  in  Jedediah 
Buxton,  who  possessed  the  faculty  in  a  surprising  degree. 


Order  supposes  a  plurality  of  objects ;  but  one  may  have 
ideas  about  a  number  of  things,  and  other  qualities,  with¬ 
out  considering  them  in  any  order  whatever.  Every 
arrangement  of  external  articles  is  not  equally  agreeable  to 
the  mind ;  and  the  capacity  of  being  delighted  with  order, 
and  distressed  by  disorder,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
endowment  of  any  other  faculty.  There  are  individuals 
who  are  martys  to  the  love  of  order,  who  are  distressed 
beyond  measure  by  the  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly 
satisfied  when  everything  is  well  arranged.  These  persons 
have  the  organ  in  question  large.  The  sort  of  arrangement, 
however,  imposed  by  this  faculty,  is  different  from,  although 
perhaps  one  element  in,  that  philosophical  method  which  is 
the  result  of  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  things.  The 
faculty  of  which  we  here  speak,  gives  method  and  order  in 
arranging  objects,  as  they  are  physically  related;  but 
philosophical  or  logical  inferences,  the  conception  of 
systematizing  or  generalizing,  and  the  idea  of  classifica¬ 
tions,  are  formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  mentioned  that  the  Sauvage  de  EAveyron  at  Paris, 
though  an  idiot  in  a  very  high  degree,  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  chair  or  any  other  object  out  of  its  place;  and  as  soon 
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as  any  thing  is  deranged,  he,  without  being  excited  to  it, 
directly  replaces  it.  He  saw  also  in  Edinburgh  a  girl,  who 
in  many  respects  was  idiotic,  but  in  whom  the  love  of  order 
was  very  active.  She  avoided  her  brother’s  apartment,  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  it.  I  have 
seen  remarkable  examples  both  of  large  development  and 
deficiency  of  the  organ,  attended  with  corresponding  mani¬ 
festations  ;  and  regard  the  function  as  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  organ  is  small,  and  the  angle  of  the 
frontal  bone  is  contiguous,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  observing  ; 
and  it  is  by  extreme  cases  alone  that  conviction  will  be 
produced. 


30. — Eventuality. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  has  named  the  faculty  Eventuality,  the 
function  of  which  may  be  thus  described.  A  horse,  when 
at  rest,  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  mere  existence ; 
and,  as  such,  is  the  proper  object  of  Individuality.  But 
the  horse  grows  from  birth  to  maturity ;  its  lungs  play,  its 
blood  circulates,  its  muscles  contract ;  also,  it  walks,  trots, 
or  gallops ;  these  are  its  active  phenomena,  and  of  them 
Eventuality  takes  cognizance.  Individuality  seeks  the  kind 
of  knowledge  indicated  by  nouns ;  while  Eventuality  is 
conversant  with  occurrences  designated  by  verbs. 

The  organ  is  early  and  largely  developed  in  children, 
and  the  faculty  is  strongly  manifested  by  them.  It  is  of 
importance  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  also  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  It  prompts  to  investigation  by  experiment.  It 
greatly  aids  in  producing  a  talent  for  all  practical  business 
involving  details ;  and  hence,  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
the  lawyer,  and  merchant,  it  is  of  essential  advantage. 

Individuality  and  Eventuality,  both  large,  communicate 
to  the  orator  or  author  that  power  of  observation  which 
enables  him  to  seize  objects  and  incidents  presented  to  his 
mind,  to  store  them  up,  and  to  recall  and  apply  them  when 
required,  so  as  to  give  substance  to  his  mental  productions. 
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The  minute  enumeration  of  things  and  occurrences,  which 
communicate  so  pleasing  an  interest,  and  an  air  of  truth, 
to  the  fictitious  narratives  of  Le  Sage,  De  Foe,  Dean  Swift, 
and  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  depends  chiefly  on 
these  powers.  When  these  organs  are  small,  the  individual 
may  hear,  see,  or  read  many  facts,  but  they  make  only  a 
faint  impression,  and  soon  vanish  from  the  mind.  Such  a 
person  retains  only  general  ideas,  he  feels  a  difficulty  in 
becoming  learned,  and  is  not  able  to  command  his  knowledge 
without  previous  preparation. 


31. — Time 


The  power  of  conceiving  Time,  and  of  remembering 
circumstances  connected  by  no  link,  but  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other  in  chronology,  and  also  the 
power  of  observing  time  in  performing  music,  is  very 
different  in  different  individuals.  We  have  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  in  evidence  of  this  organ ;  but  the  organ  is  stated  as 
only  probable.  The  special  faculty  seems  to  be  the  power 
of  judging  of  time,  and  of  intervals  in  general.  By  giving 
the  perception  of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  pleasure  in  dancing.  It  is  essential  to  music 
and  versification. 


32. — Tune 
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The  organ  of  Tune  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ears 
as  the  organ  of  colour  does  to  the  eyes.  The  ear  receives 
the  impression  of  sounds,  and  is  agreeable  or  disagreeably 
affected  by  them;  but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of  tones; 
nor  does  it  judge  of  their  relations ;  it  does  not  perceive 
the  harmonies  of  sound ;  and  sounds,  as  well  as  colours, 
may  be  separately  pleasing,  though  disagreeable  in  combin¬ 
ation.  A  great  development  of  the  organ  enlarges  the 
lateral  part  of  the  forehead ;  but  its  form  varies  according 
to  the  direction  and  form  of  the  convolutions.  In  Gluck 
and  others,  this  organ  has  a  pyramidal  form ;  in  Mozart, 
Viotti,  Zumsteg,  Dussek,  Crescentini  and  others,  the 
external  corners  of  the  forehead  are  enlarged,  but  rounded. 
Great  practice  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  observe  this  organ 
successfully ;  and  beginners  should  place  together  two 
persons  whose  heads  and  temperaments  have  a  general 
resemblance,  but  one  of  whom  possesses  a  genius  for  music, 
and  the  other  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  any  two 
notes,  and  mark  the  difference  of  their  heads.  The  superior 
development  of  the  former  will  be  perceptible  at  a  glance. 
The  faculty  gives  the  perception  of  melody ;  but  this  is 
only  one  ingredient  in  a  genius  for  music.  Time  is  requisite 
to  a  just  perception  of  intervals,  Ideality,  to  give  elevation 
and  refinement,  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  to  produce 
expression ;  and  Constructiveness,  Form,  Weight,  and 
Individuality  are  requisite  besides,  to  supply  mechanical 
expertness,  necessary  to  successful  performance. 


33. — Language. 

A  large  development  of  this  organ  is  indicated  by  the 
prominence  and  depression  of  the  eyes,  this  appearance 
being  produced  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  situated 
in  the  posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  upper  orbitary 
plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  eyes,  more  or  less 
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forward,  downward,  or  outward,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  convolutions.  If  the  fibres  be  long,  they  push  the  eye 
as  far  forward  as  the  eyebrows ;  if  they  are  only  thick, 
they  push  them  towards  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
downwards.  The  special  faculty  of  this  organ  is  to  enable 
us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  give  us  the  power  of 
using,  artificial  signs  or  words.  Persons  who  have  a  great 
endowment  of  it  abound  in  words.  In  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  their  language  flows  like  a  copious  stream — in  a 
speech  they  pour  out  torrents.  When  this  organ  is  large, 
and  those  of  reflection  small,  the  style  of  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing  will  be  verbose,  cumbersome,  and  inelegant ;  and  when 
this  difference  is  very  great,  the  individual  in  ordinary 
conversation  is  prone  to  repeat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  hearer,  the  plainest  sentences  again  and  again, 
as  if  the  matter  were  of  such  difficult  apprehension,  that 
one  telling  was  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  meaning.  This 
practice  appears  to  originate  in  an  immoderate  power  and 
activity  of  the  faculty  of  language,  so  great,  that  delight  is 
felt  in  mere  articulation,  independent  of  reflection.  When 
the  organ  is  very  small,  there  is  a  want  of  command  of 
expression,  a  painful  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  a 
consequent  poverty  of  style,  both  in  writing  and  speaking. 
The  style  of  that  author  is  generally  most  agreeable  in 
whom  the  organs  of  language  and  reflection  bear  a  just 
proportion  to  each  other.  If  the  intellectual  powers  be  very 
acute  and  rapid,  and  Language  not  in  proportion,  a 
stammer  in  speech  is  frequently  the  consequence.  Eventu¬ 
ality  and  Comparison  greatly  assist  this  faculty  when 
applied  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and  grammar. 
It  has  been  observed  that  boys  who  are  dux  in  classes  for 
languages,  generally  have  these  two  organs  large,  and  that 
this  endowment,  with  moderate  language,  accomplishes 
more,  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  than  a  large  endowment 
of  the  latter  organ,  with  a  small  endowment  of  the  former. 
Such  individuals  have  a  great  facility  in  recollecting  rules, 
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as  matters  of  fact  and  detail,  in  tracing  etymologies,  and 
in  discriminating  shades  of  meaning ;  and  the  combination 
alluded  to  gives  them  great  readiness  in  using  their  know¬ 
ledge,  whatever  the  extent  of  it  may  be. 

The  signification  of  words  is  learned  by  other  faculties. 
For  example,  this  faculty  may  enable  us  to  learn  and 
remember  the  word  Melody ;  but  if  we  do  not  possess  the 
faculty  of  Tune,  we  can  never  appreciate  the  meaning 
attached  to  that  word  by  those  who  possess  that  faculty  in 
a  high  degree.  The  principle  removes  an  apparent  difficulty 
that  sometimes  presents  itself.  A  person  with  a  moderate 
organ  of  Language  will  sometimes  learn  songs,  poetry,  or 
particular  speeches  by  heart,  with  considerable  facility  and 
pleasure ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  passages  so  committed 
to  memory,  will  be  found  highly  interesting  to  his  other 
powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality  Tune,  Veneration, 
Combativeness,  Adhesiveness ;  and  that  the  study  and  re¬ 
collection  of  pure  vocables  is  to  him  difficult  and  disagree¬ 
able.  To  a  person,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  organ 
is  decidedly  large,  pure  words  are  interesting,  and  he  can 
learn  them  without  caring  much  about  their  meaning. 
Hence,  also,  a  person  with  a  moderate  flow  of  language, 
and  good  reflecting  organs,  may,  by  perseverance,  learn 
languages,  and  attain  to  proficiency  as  a  scholar ;  but  he 
will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency,  and  richness  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  style,  either  in  his  own,  or  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 


EEFLECTING  FACULTIES. 

The  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  considered,  give 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities ;  those  to  which  we 
now  proceed,  produce  ideas  of  relation  or  reflect.  They 
minister  to  the  direction  and  gratification  of  all  the  other 
powers ;  and  constitute  what  we  call  Reason  or  Reflection. 
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34. — Comparison. 


PUT 


MOORE 


SHERIDAN 


22.  Individuality- 
Moderate 


30.  Eventuality — 
Large 

34.  Comparison — 
Rather  large 


Small 


Very  large 


Large 


Full 


The  faculty  gives  the  cover  of  perceiving  resemblances 
similitudes  and  analogies.  Tune  may  compare  different 
notes ;  Colour  contrast  different  shades ;  but  Comparison 
may  compare  a  Shade  and  a  Note,  a  Form  and  a  Colour, 
which  the  other  faculties  by  themselves  could  not  accom¬ 
plish.  This  faculty  prompts  to  reasoning,  but  not  in  the 
line  of  necessary  consequence.  It  explains  one  thing  by 
comparing  it  with  another ;  and  those  in  whom  it  is  pre¬ 
dominant  are  in  general  more  ready  and  plausible  than 
sound  in  their  inferences.  It  gives  “  ingenuity  in  discover¬ 
ing  unexpected  glimpses  and  superficial  coincidences,  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life;”  and  great  power  of  illustration. 
It  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  forehead  of  the  late  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt.  In  popular  preachers  it  is 
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generally  fully  developed.  It  is  more  rarely  deficient  than 
any  other  intellectual  organ ;  and  the  Scripture  is  addressed 
to  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  being  full  of  analogies  and 
comparisons.  It  prompts  to  the  invention  and  use  of  figura¬ 
tive  language ;  and  the  speech  of  different  nations  is  more 
or  less  characterized  by  this  quality,  according  to  the 
predominence  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Murrey  Patterson  mentions 
that  the  Hindostanee  language  abounds  in  figures,  and  that 
Comparison  is  larger  than  Causality  in  the  heads  of  the 
Hindoos  in  general.  From  giving  power  of  illustration 
and  command  of  figures,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
poet,  and  it  aids  Wit  also  by  suggesting  resemblances.  It 
is  the  origin  of  proverbs ;  which,  in  general,  convey  instruc¬ 
tion  under  figurative  expressions.  It  does  not  determine 
the  kinds  of  comparison  to  be  used,  for  every  one  must 
choose  his  analogies  from  his  knowledge,  or  from  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  his  other  faculties.  He  who  has  Locality 
in  a  high  degree  will  thence  derive  his  examples ;  while 
another,  in  whom  Form  predominates,  will  illustrate  from  it. 


35. — Causality. 

Individuality  and  Comparison  take  cognizance  of  things 
obvious  to  the  senses.  Causality  looks  a  little  farther  than 
these,  and  perceives  the  dependence  of  phenomena.  It 
furnishes  the  idea  of  causation,  as  implying  something  more 
than  mere  juxta-position  or  sequence, — and  as  forming  an 
invisible  bond  of  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  It 
impresses  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  every 
phenomenon  or  change  in  nature  is  caused  by  something, 
and  hence,  by  successive  steps,  leads  up  to  the  First  Cause 
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of  all.  In  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  it  leads  us  to 
consider  the  motives  or  moving  causes,  from  which  they 
proceed.  Eventuality  judges  of  direct  evidence,  or  facts ; 
Causality  of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  that  by  inference. 
In  a  trial,  a  Juryman,  with  large  Eventuality,  and  small 
Causality,  will  have  great  difficulty  in  convicting  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  He  in  whom  Causality  is  large,  will 
often  feel  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irresistible.  It  induces 
us,  on  all  occasions,  to  ask,  Why,  and  wherefore,  is  this 
so  ?  It  gives  deep  penetration,  and  the  perception  of  logical 
consequences  in  argument.  It  is  large  in  persons  who 
possess  a  natural  genius  for  metaphysics,  political  economy, 
or  similar  sciences.  When  greatly  larger  than  Eventuality 
and  Comparison,  it  tends  to  vague  generalities  of  specula¬ 
tion,  altogether  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  hence 
those  in  whom  it  predominates  are  not  calculated  to  shine 
in  general  society.  Their  sphere  of  thought  is  too  abstract 
to  be  reached  by  ordinary  minds ;  they  feel  this,  and  remain 
silent;  and  hence  are  reputed  dull,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 
A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  superficial ; 
and  unfits  the  individual  for  forming  comprehensive  and 
consecutive  views,  either  in  abstract  science  or  business. 
Coincidence  only,  and  not  Causation,  is  then  perceived 
in  events.  Such  persons  are  often  admirably  fitted  for 
common  situations,  or  for  executing  plans  devised  by  pro¬ 
founder  intellects ;  but,  if  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties 
of  legislators,  or  directors  in  any  public  affair,  embracing 
Causation,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  the 
natural  dependencies  of  things,  and  to  act  according  to 
them.  Blind  to  remote  consequences,  they  stigmatize  as 
visionary  all  intellectual  perceptions  which  their  own  minds 
cannot  reach;  they  reject  principle  as  vain  theory;  are 
captivated  by  expedients,  and  represent  these  as  the  beau 
ideal  of  practical  wisdom. 
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Description  of  the  Callipers. 

The  Figure  represents  a  pair  of  Callipers.  The  numerals 

on  the  scale  represent  the  width  in 
inches  from  point  to  point,  when 
they  are  open.  They  are  useful  for 
ascertaining  the  general  size  of  the 
head.  The  legs  are  sometimes 
made  to  unscrew  at  AA,  and  fitted 
with  hinges  at  BB,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  can  then  be  put  into  a  small 
case  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  ball  C  is  for  inserting  into 
the  orifice  of  the  ear,  in  taking 
measurements  from  it  to  different 
points  of  the  head. 

Practical  Hints  on  Beading'  the  Head. 

After  ascertaining  the  general  size  of  the  head,  the  first 
point  to  be  settled  is — are  the  different  regions  of  the  brain 
and  the  organs  that  compose  them  equally  developed?  If 
so,  the  tendencies  to  action  will  be  every  way  alike ;  the 
individual  will  exhibit  the  most  opposite  phases  of  character, 
and  his  actions  will  be  called  forth,  not  by  the  predominance 
of  faculties,  but  by  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be  placed.  If 
those  circumstances  are  in  their  nature  calculated  to  excite 
the  propensities,  the  rein  will  be  given  to  them.  If  to  call 
into  excercise  the  higher  sentiments,  they,  for  the  time  being, 
will  excercise  a  controlling  influence ;  the  one  would  lead 
to  sin,  the  other  to  repentance,  and  these  together  would 
form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  his  biography.  Such  a 
person  was  Sheridan.  In  the  estimate  of  such  a  character, 
or  rather  such  absence  of  all  fixed  character,  the  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  alone  considered.  But  these  are  varying 
every  hour.  An  individual  of  this  description  would,  there- 
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fore,  be  a  subject  that  would  set  calculation  and  estimate, 
and  every  kind  of  conclusion,  at  defiance ;  excepting  always 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  concluded  upon. 
Possessing  tendencies  to  action,  and  capacities  of  acting, 
every  way  alike,  he  would  be  the  unresisting  subject  of 
circumstances ;  a  case  of  this  kind,  however,  .is  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  subject  next  to  be  ascertained  would  be,  whether  any 
one  organ  was  developed  to  any  considerable  extent  beyond 
others.  If  so,  its  controlling  influence  will  pervade,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  every  department,  whether  of  feeling 
or  of  intellect.  It  would  constitute  what  is  generally  termed 
a  leading  feature,  or  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  A 
large  Love  of  Approbation  would  seek  its  appropriate  aliment, 
through  all  the  means  that  could  be  rendered  available  for 
that  purpose  by  the  faculties  that  were  combined  with  it. 

The  next  inquiry  should  be — Are  any  particular  regions 
of  the  brain,  or  sets  of  organs,  more  extensively  developed 
than  other  organs  or  sets  in  the  same  head?  If  so,  their 
combined  action  will  strongly  influence  the  general  course 
of  conduct.  Is  the  region  round ,  above ,  and  just  behind  the 
ear,  better  developed  than  any  other?  Secretiveness,  Com¬ 
bativeness,  and  Destructiveness,  may  be  presumed  to  pre¬ 
dominate.  Does  the  same  occur  in  regard  to  the  region  in 
front  of  the  ear?  Acquisitiveness  and  Constructiveness  pre¬ 
dominate;  the  former  seeking  a  gratification  through  the 
medium  of  the  latter.  Is  the  upper  back  part  of  the  head 
more  largely  developed  than  other  parts?  Self-esteem,  Love 
of  Approbation,  and  Firmness  may  be  expected  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  modified  result  to  the  whole  character.  Is  the 
upper  central  part  of  the  head  similarly  developed? 
Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Ideality  may  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  carry  through  the  entire  mental  economy  the  sense  of 
fear,  of  justice,  and  of  beauty.  Is  a  larger  quantity  of 
cerebal  matter  found  in  the  upper  frontal  region  of  the  brain, 
than  in  other  parts  of  it? — we  may  calculate  that  Hope  will 
clothe  the  future  in  brightness;  that  Veneration  will  look  up 
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with  awe  and  reverence  to  a  superior  being;  and  that  Bene¬ 
volence  will  be  ever  ready  to  extend  relief  to  the  wretched. 
The  chararter  will  thus  exhibit  goodness  rather  than  great¬ 
ness.  In  the  large  development  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
brain,  the  strong  operations  of  ever-active  intellect  are  to 
be  found. 

After  acquiring  a  facility  in  estimating  the  influence  of 
one  predominating  faculty,  or  of  particular  sets  of  faculties, 
the  next  object  to  acquire,  is  the  modifying  influence  which 
one  faculty  or  set  of  faculties  will  exercise  over  others. 
Veneration,  for  instance,  when  influenced  by  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  and  aided  by  Conscientiousness,  will  regard 
the  Supreme  as  all  that  man  can  desire  or  love,  and  all 
that  he  should  adore  and  worship;  but  large  Veneration, 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and 
Conscientiousness,  and  an  energetic  development  of  Ac¬ 
quisitiveness,  will  make  gold  the  object  of  its  worship, 
and  bow  down  at  the  shrine  of  wealth.  The  same  com-  « 
bination,  assisted  by  Self-esteem,  will  lead  to  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  titles,  of  kings,  and  kingly  state.  A  large  Ideality, 
aided  by  large  Hope,  and  with  moderate  Cautiousness  and 
large  reflecting  faculties,  constitutes  the  wild  visionary 
projector.  The  same  combination,  with  small  Conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  Benevolence,  and  large  Acquisitiveness 
constitutes  the  gambler.  A  miser,  in  the  money  sense  of 
the  word,  has  large  Self-esteem,  large  Acquisitiveness, 
moderate  Benevolence,  and  deficient  Love  of  Approbation. 
Destructiveness,  Combativeness,  Secretiveness,  Firmness, 
Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation  constitute  the  warrior ; 
death  seeks  his  victims  through  all  these  organs  largely 
developed.  Cunning  and  stratagem  result  from  large 
Secretiveness  uncontrolled  by  Conscientiousness.  Courage 
and  perseverance  result  from  Combativeness  and  Firmness ; 
honor,  ambition,  and  a  thirst  for  praise  and  greatness,  from 
Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation.  The  same  combin¬ 
ation  existing  in  the  virtuous  and  upright  man,  is  hallowed 
and  controlled  by  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity. 
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sular  Campaigns,  also  Papers  on  Waterloo  by  the  late 
Edward  Bruce  Low,  M.A. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  MacKenzie  MacBride. 

32  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  15s.  net. 


LONDON:  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS,  34,  MAIDEN  LANE,  STRAND,  W.C. 


PURE  BREAKFAST  COCOA 

4|d.  per  i-lb.  Tin. 

Compare  with  Others  sit  7id. 

NO  COUPONS. 

FULL  VALUE  IN  THE  COCOA. 


EVERY  WI5E  MEMBER  Of  THE 
MOUSE  VOTES  FOR- 


IT  IS  THE  BEST 
FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION! 


